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ARTICLE I. 


The Conftitution of England, or an Account of the Englith Go. 
vernment ; in which it és compared with the Republican Form of 
Government, and occafionally with the other Monarchies in Eu 
rope, By J. L. De Lolme, Advocate, Citizen he Guster, 
“8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, Kearfley. . 


\HE conftitution of England, as eftablithed at the Re- 
- volution, is without doubt the moft perfe& form of go- 
vernment thatever was devifed by human wifdom. Uniting 
in its compofition. the feveral nt kinds of comet. mo- 
narchical, ‘ariftoéPatical, yand catical, ha page 
and controlling éach® other, relia that 
lative and executive power which iad th pronow anni oa 
theory to be the moift permanent and complete ; a iS, aCe - 
cording to the motto prefixed by Mr. De Lolme to his book, 
ponderibus librata Juis. This admirable frame of government, 
however, emerg@d not at once trom a Trude and uncivilized 
ftate into its meridian fplendour; nor long after the dawn of 
its exiftence were thofe boundaries defined with any degree of . 
precifion, which feparate tle different provinces of liberty and 
prerogative, and guard alike from mutual vid/ation the power 
of the crown and the rights of the people. Time and a feries 
of incidents were required to diftover and eradicate the abufes 
which had either grown up ‘with the political body from its 
infancy, or been imperceptibly admitted at a later period; 
and though the convulfions produced by civil difcord fhook the 
fabric to its loweft foundations, yet it foon returned to its na- 
tural equilibrium, and has ever fince eftablithed aes bare 
riers again{ft unconftitutional ufurpation. 
Vou, XXXIX. May, 1775. Bb Hav. 
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_ Having obviated, by rational arguments, any prejudice 
which might be entertained refpeGting his inadequate know- 
ledge of the Englith conftitution, as a foreigner, M. de Lolme 
roceeds to the fubje&t of the work; in the firft chapter of 
which he enquires into the caufes of the liberty of the Englith 
nation, and explains the reafons of the difference between the 
government of England, and that of France. He adopts the 
opinion, that the Conqueft is the epoch from which we ought 
to date the real foundation of the Englifh conftitution; and 
that the eftablithment of the feudal fy{tem took place at this 
period. But notwithftanding the great authorities which 
might be produced in fupport of this affertion, there is 
much ground for concluding, that the feudal fyftem was 
known in England under the government of the Saxons, and 
that the Conqueft was attended rather with a change of the 
territorial poffeffors, than a total alteration in the mode of 
tenure by which the lands in the kingdom were formerly held. 
The difference in the original conftitution of France and 
England M. de Lolme afcribes chiefly to the union which 
prevailed among the fubjeéts of the latter; while im the for- 
_mer, the feveral provinces being fo many diftin&t communi- 
ties, no general confederacy was formed for oppofing the power 
of the fovereign. 
After continuing this fubje& through the fucceeding chap- 
ter, and tracing the progrefs of liberty in England, to its final 
eftablifhment at the Revolution, the author enters upon the 
confideration of the legiflative and executive power, and enu- 
‘merates the various prerogatives of the crowm. Jn the fifth 
chapter he, delineates ge: boundaries which the conftitution 
has fet to the royal prefogative; againft the encroachment of 
‘which’the great bulwark is, that the executive power is en- 
tirely dependent for fubfidies upon the reprefentatives of the 
people. In the fixth chapter this fubje& is continued ; where 


the author {peciffes the advantages refulting from this con- 
ftitution. 


‘~—This force of the prerogative of the commons, fays he, 
and the facility with which it may be exerted, however necef- 
Mary they may have been for the firit eftablithment of the con- 
ftitution, might prove too confiderable at prefent, when it is re- 
quifite only to fupport it. There might be danger, that if the 
parliament fhould ever exert their privilege to its full extent, 
the prince, reduced to defpair, might refort to fatal extremi- 
ties ; or that the conftitution, which fubfifts only by virtue of 
its equilibrium, might in the end be totally fubverted. 

* Indeed this is a cafe which the prudence of paghiament has 
forefeen. They have, in this refpect, impofed laws upon them- 
felves, and without touching their prerogative itfelf they have 
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Moderated the exercife of it. A cuftom has for a long time 
prevailed, at the beginning of every reign, and in the kind of. 
overflowing of affection which takes place between a king and 
his firft parliament, to grant the king a revenue for his life: a 
provifion which, with refpe& to the great exertions of his 
power, does not abridge the influence of the commons, but yet 
uts him in acondition to fupport the dignity of the crown, 
and affords him, who is the firft magiftrete in the nation, that 
independence which the laws infure alfo to thofe magiflrates 
who are particularly intrufted with the adminiftration of 
juftice *. : 

‘ This condué& of the parliament provides an admirable ree 
medy for the accidental diforders of the ftate; for though, by 
the wife diftribution of the powers of government, great ufurp- 
ations are become in a manner impracticable, neverthelefs it is 
impoffible but that, in confequence of the filent, though con- 
tinual, efforts of the executive power to extend itfelf, abufes 
wit! at length flide in: but here the powers wifely kept in te« 
ferve by the parliament, afford the means of curing them. At 
the end of each reign, the civil lift, and confequently that kind 
of independence which it procured, are atan end. The fuc- 
ceffor finds a throne, a f{ceptre, and a crown; but he does not 
find power, nor even dignity; and before a real poffeffion of 
all thefe is given to him, the parliament have it in their power 
to take a thorough review of the ftate, and to correét the feve-~ 
ral abufes that may have crept in during the preceding reign : 
and thus the conftitution may be brought back to its firk 
principles. ? 

‘ England, therefore, by this means enjoys a very great ade 
vantage, and one that all free flates have fought to procure for 
themfelves; I mean that of a periodical reformation, But the 
expedients which legiflators have contrived for this purpofe in 
other countries, have always, when attempted to be reduced 
into practice, been found to be productive of the moft fatal 
confequences. The laws which were made at Rome, to reftore 
that equality which is the effence of a democratical governs 
ment, were always found impracticable; the attempt alone en- 
dangered the overthrow of the republic: and the expedient, 
which the Florentines called ripigliar il ftato, proved nowife 
happier in its confequences, This was becaufe all thofe dif- 


~s a _ — 





*® The twelve judges.—Their commiffions, which in former 
times were often given them duraxte bene placite, now muft always 
“* be made quamdiu fe bene gefferint, and their falaries afcertained ; 
but upon an addrefs of both houfes it may be lawful to remove 
them.”"—Stat. 13 Will. If]. c.2. In the firlt year of the reign of 
his prefent majefty, it has been moreover enacted, that the com- 
miflions of the judges fhall continue in force notwithRanding 
the demife of the king; which has prevented their being de- 
pendent, with regard to their continuation in office, on the heir 


apparent,’ 
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ferent remedies were deftroyed beforehand, by the very evils they 
were meant to cure; and the greater the abufes were, the more 
impoffible it was to correct them. . 
_ © But the means of reformation, which the parliament of 
England has taken care to referve to itfelf, is the more ef- 
feual, asit goes lefs dire&ly to itsend. It does not oppofe 
the ufurpations of prerogative, as it were, in front; it does 
not encounter it in the middle of its courfe, and in the fulleft 
flight of its exertion: but it goes in fearch of it to its fource, 
and to the principle of its agtion. It does not endeavour 
forcibly to overthrow it; it only enervates its {prings. 

* What increafes ftill more the mildnefs of this remedy, is, 
that it is only to be applied to the ufurpations themfelves, and 
pafies by, what would be far more formidable to encounter, 
the obftinacy and pride of the ufurpers. Every thing is tran{- 
aéted with a new fovereign, who, till then, has had no fhare in 

ublic affairs, and has taken no ftep which he may conceive 
himfelf obliged in honour to fupport. In fine, they do not 
wreft from him what the good of the ftate requires he fhould 
ive up: it is he himfelf that makes the facrifice. 

¢ All thefe obfervations are remarkably confirmed by the 
events that followed the reign of the two laft Henrys. Every 
barrier that protected the people againft the excurfions of power, 
had been broke through: the parliament, in their terror, had 
even enacted, that proclamations, that is the will of the king, 
fhould have the force of laws * ; the conftitution feemed to be 
quite undone; yet, on the firft opportunity afforded by a new 
reign, liberty began to make again its appearance +. And 
when the nation, at length recovered from its long fupinenefs, 
had, at the accefflion of Charles]. another opportunity of a 
change of fovereign, that enormous mafs of abufes, which had 
been accumulating, or gaining ftrength, during five fucceflive 
reigns, was removed, and the ancient laws reftored. | 

¢ To which add, that this fecond reformation, which was fo 
extenfive in its effeéts, and might be called a new creation of 
the conftitution, was accomplifhed without producing the leaf 
convulfion. Charles, as Edward had done in former times f, af- 
fented to every part of it; and whatever reluctance he might at 
firft manifeft, yet the act called the Petition of Right (as well 
as that which afterwards completed the work) received the 
royal fanction without bloodfhed. 





« @ Stat. 31 Hen, VIII. chap. 8. 

¢ + The laws concerning treafon, paffed under Henry VIII. 
which judge Blackftone calls ** an amazing heap of wild and new- 
— treafons,” and the ftatute juft mentioned, were repealed in 
the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. 


‘ t Or, which is equally in point, the duke of Somerfet his 
uncle, who was the regent of the kingdom, under the name of 


‘kh 


protector,” 
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* Tt is true, great misfortunes followed ; but they were the 
¢ffe&ts of particular circumftances. During the time which 
preceded the reign of the Tudors, the nature and extent of regal 
authority having never been accurately defined, the exorbitant 
power of the princes of that houfe had no difficulty in intro- 
ducing prejudices of the moft extravagant kind: thofe preju- 
dices, having had a hundred and fifty years to take root, 
could not be fhaken off but by a kind of general convulfion ; 
the agitation continued after the aétion, and was carried to exe 
- cefs by the religious quarrels which arofe at that time.’ 


In the feventh chapter M. De Lolme defcribes other re- 
ftriGions which the conftitution of England has impofed upon 
the authority of the crown; fuch as the obligation of af- 
fembling a parliament within a limited time, and the legal 
limits of its prorogation, &c. Our author obferves, that the 
king cannot be arraigned before judges; becaufe, if there 
were any that could pafs fentence upon him, it would be 
they, and not he, who mutt finally poffefs the executive power. 
But to prevent any inconvenience from this impunity of the 
crown, the minifters are amenable to the tribunal of the 
people, for any illegal exertion of the executive power, The 
three fubfequent chapters are employed on private liberty, or 
the liberty of individuals, criminal juftice, and Jaws relative 
to imprifonments. 

The fecond book commences with ingenious and juft ob- 
fervations on fome advantages peculiar to the Englifh confti- 
tution ; which are, 1. the unity of the executive power; 2. the 
divifion of the legiflative power ; 3. the bufinefs of propofing 
laws being lodged in the hands of the people. In the fifth 
chapter of this book, the author inquires, whether it would 
be an advantage to public liberty that the laws fhould be 
enaéted by the votes of the people at large; and this queftion 
he juftly determines in the negative. He afterwards difplays 
the advantages that accrue to the people from appointing re- 
prefentatives ; obferving at the fame time, that thefe advane 
tages would be very inconfiderable, if the legiflative authority 
was not entirely delegated. He concludes his obfervations on 
this fubje& in the following words. 


¢ —The circumftance which, of all others, conftitutes the 
fuperior excellence of a government in which the people only 
act through reprefentatives, that is, by means of an affembly 
formed of a moderate number of perfons, and in which every 
member has it in his power to propofe new fubjects, and to argue 
and canvafs the queftions that arife, is that fuch a conftitution 
_ is the only one that is capable of the immenfe advantage, and 

of which I do not know if I have been able to convey an 
Bb3 adequate 
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adequate idea to my readers when I mentioned it before, I 
mean that of putting into the hands of the people the moving 
{prings of the legiflative authority. 

‘ In a conftitution where the people at large exercife the 
funtion of enaéting the laws, as it is only to thofe perfons upon 
whom the citizens are accuftomed to turn their eyes, (that is, 
to the very men who govern) that theaffembly have either time, 
Or inclination, to liften, they acquire, at length, as has con- 
ftantly been the cafe in all republics, the exclutive right of pro 
poling, if they pleale, when they pleafe, in what manner they 
pleafe A prerogative this, of fuch extent, that ic would fuf- 
fice to put an afiembly formed of men of the greateft parts, 
at the mercy of a few dunces, and renders completely illufory 
the boafled power of the people. Nay more, as this preroga- 
tive is thus placed in the very hands of the adverfaries of the 
people, it forces the people to remain expofed to their attacks, 
in a condition perpetually paflive, and takes from them the 
only legal means with which they might effectually defeat their 
nfurpations, 

‘ To exprefs the whole in few words. A reprefentative con- 
flitution places the remedy in the hands of thofe who feel the 
diforder; but a popular conftitution places the remedy in the 
hands of thofe who caufe the diforder; and it is neceffarily pro- 
duétive, in the event, of the misfortune,—of the political ca- 
lamity, of trufting the means and the care of reprefling power, 
to the men who have the enjoyment of power.’ 


In feveral fucceeding chapters the author confiders farther 
advantages attending the Englifh conftitution, and unknown 
in other governments ; among which the principal are, the 
liberty of the prefs, and the right of refiftance. The three 
next divifions, namely, Chap. XV. XVI. XVII, which form a 
confiderable part of the volume, were not publifhed in the 
French edition, but are entirely new. In the firft of thefe 
the author produces authorities from hiftory in fupport of the 
principles which he had before eftabliflied ; in the fecond he 
relates the manner in which the laws for the liberty of the 
fubje& are executed in England; and in the third he in- 
vefiigates yet more deeply the conftitution of the Englifh go- 
vernment, fhewing the total difference berween it, as a mo- 
narchy, and all thofe with which we are acquainted. 

He next examines how far the examples of nations that 
have loft their liberty are applicable to England. In treating 
of which fubje&t he animadverts on the fentiments of M. de 
Montefquicu, as not being authorifed by any fimilarity between 
the conflitution of England, and that of Rome, Lacedzmon, 
or Carthage. Amidi{t other remarks on the harmony of the 
boglifh conflitution, we meet with the following. 


‘ It 
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* It is becaufe the whole executive authority in the ftate’ is 
vefted in the crown, that the people may without danger com- 
mit the care of their liberty to reprefentatives :—it 1s becaufe 
they fhare in the government only throagh thofe reprefentatives, 
that they are enabled to poffefs the great advantage of framing 
and propoiing new laws:—bur for this purpofe, it is again ab- . 
folutely neceilary that the crown, that is to fay, a veto of ex- 
traordinary power, fhould exilt in the ftate. 

‘ It is, on the other hand, becaufe the balance of the people 
is placed in the right of granting to the crown its neceflary fup- 
plies, that the latter may, without danger, be intrufted with 
the great authority we mention; and that the right, for in- 
ftance, which is veited in it of judging of the proper time for 
calling and diffolving parliaments (a right abtolutely neceffi 
to its prefervation) may exift without producing, ipfo facto, the 
ruin of public liberty.’ 


The work concludes with fome obfervations on the nature 
of the divifions which take place in England. 

It is incumbent upon us to inform our readers, in juftice 
to M. De Lolme, that he difcovers an acquaintance with the 
conftitution of England, which does honour to his difcern- 
ment as a foreigner; and at the fame time that he has fur 
veyed with a penetrating eye the complicated mechanifm of 
our government, he has ailfo difplayed its fuperior excellence 
‘by many ingenious obfervations on its diffimilarity to other 
ftates, both monarchical and republican. ‘Thofe {who have 
paid little attention to the fubjec&t of this volume, will here 
meet with fuch an account of the conftitution of England, 
as may be fufficient for the full gratification of their curiofity, 
and which likewife cannot fail to excite the amor patrig in the 
breaft of ‘an Englifhman. 





II. Travels through Portugal and Spain, in 1772 and 1773. 
By Richard Twifs, E/g. F.R.S. With Copper-Plates; and 
an Appendix, 4to. tl. 115. Od. in boards, Robinfon. (Con- 
cluded from page 310.) 


AFIE leaving Madrid Mr, Twifs proceeded to Toledo, 
an ancient city built ona very fteep hill, and nearly 
environed by the Tagus. We are told that the number of 
inhabitants, at prefent, hardly amounts to twenty-five thou- 
fand, though in the fifteenth century it is faid to have con- 
tained two hundred thoufand, The cathedral in this city is 
reprefented to be one of the largeft Gothic buildings in Eu- 
rope, and is honoured with the diftin&ion of always having 
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the pope and the king of Spain as its canons. On Chrift- 
mas, before the firft vefpers, the names of thefe perfonages 
are called aloud ai the door of the choir; when for not ap- 
pearing, as they never do, they are muldted two thoufand ma- 
ravedis each, a fum nearly equivalent to fixteen fhillings ‘and 
ning pence. 

From Toledo the traveller dire&ted his courfe to Aranjuez, 
a town lJikewife fituated on the Tagus, and built within thefe 
twelve years. During fome months in the fummer it is the 
refidence of the court, and is faid to have a great refem- 
blance of Potzdam, the feat of his Prufiian majefty near Ber- 
Jin. On his way from hence to Valencia, Mr, Twils paffed 
through the ancient town of Ocanum, ftopping afterwards at 
Quintenar, in th proyince of la Mancha, and a league far- 
ther, having on the foyth-fide of the road the village of El 
Tobofo. The traveller was at this time on a fort of -claflic 
ground, and feems not to have been infenfible of his fituation. 
He afterwards fpent a day at Morviedro, the ancient Sagun- 
tum, a few leagues north of Valencia, which was fituated on 
the top of a mountain, about» a league from the fea, com- 
manding an extenfive profpec&t. This place is rendered famous 
by the fiege which it fuftained againft the whole united force 
of the Carthaginians under the diretion of Hannibal. It ap- 
pears from the walls, which yet remain, and are embattled, 
that the city had been very large. : 
‘ In place of a general detail, we fhall here fubftitute the 
account of the author’s progrefs, in his own words. 


' € On the asth of April, I fet out from Valencia early in the 
morning, | 


« While dewy drops hung trembling on the tree ; 


and after travelling five leagues, dined at Cullera, and then 
proceeded three long leagues to Gandia, on a heavy fandy heath, 
producing pine-trees and aloes : this town is about a mile from 
the fea, and from the fhore the ifland of Yvicga may be difcern- 
ed in clear weather. 

_ © April 26. We were this day near feven hours in goin 
three leagues, to a {mall village called la Puebla, on a very bad 
ftony road, The chaife overfet, but we luckily efcaped any 


mifchief, and remained, as Mr. Pennant fays, after travellifig 
on a fimilar road, 





a wond’rous token 


Of heaven’s kind care, with necks unbroken. 


The beauty of the country compenfated for the badnefs of the 
yoads, which lie through forefts of palm, mulberry, garofero, 
‘and olive-trees; fields of wheat and barley, bordered by pome- 
granate hedges, of which the fcarlet blofioms formed a pleafing 
centraft to the variegated greens among which they grew. On 
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each fide of the road are fmall canalsy like thofe in the envi- 
rons of Xativa. In the evening we travelled three leagues far- 
ther, to the village of Onteniente. ‘The weather began to 
grow exceflively hot, fo that it was only poffible to travel in the 
morning and evening, the reft of the day being {pent withia 


doors in eating, drinking, and fleeping. In thefe fouthern re« 
gions, at this feafon, the fun 


Darts on the head direct his forceful ray, 
And fiercely fheds intolerable day. 


The fnakes began now to be feen bafking in the fun on the 
roads: we fhot feveral of them. Lizards of different fizes, from 
two inches to eighteen, fwarmed among the ftones and walls ; 
the fmaller fort are harmlefs, the larger are very fierce and dan- 
gerous. I have feen feveral, which being purfued by a little 
dog I had with me, would turn about and ‘ftand at bay, hiffing 
violently : their mouths open wide enough to admit a hen’s egg ; 
and their bite is fo tenacious, that I have lifted them from the 
ground by putting a ftick in their mouths: the tail eafily breaks 
off from the body, and continues for a long time alive. Dr. 
Goldf{mith, in the feventh volume of his Hihoy of Animated 
Nature, fays, ‘* Salt feems to be much more efficacious in de- 
ftroying thefe animals than che knife; for, upon being fprink- 
Jed with it, the whole body emits a vifcous liquor, and the liz- 
ard dies in three minutes in great agonies.” [ was at that time 
ignorant of this particular, or I fhould have made the experi- 
ment which I have tried on fnails, and found it to have the 
fame effect it is here faid it will have on lizards, and which is 
not improbable. I fhot many of them when they were running 
up the trunks of trees: they were very beautifully fpeckled 
with green, blue, and yellow, and were as cold as ice to the 
touch. The hot weather likewife hatched into life myriads of 
infeéts, of which the mufquitos, or gnats, were the moft trou- 
blefome.’ ; 

¢ — After dinner we embarked in a boat for the ifland. of 
Neuva Tabarca, which is only a league off, and landed on it 
after an hour’s failing. This ifland is about three miles in cir- 
cumference, and is fo barren, that there is not a tree to be found 
on it, nor a drop of water, except what is brought from the 
continent. It contains about four hundred inhabitants, who 
are all Spaniards, redeemed at the king’s expence from the 
flavery in which they were in Barbary: there is a town built for 
them, and at that time the church was nearly finifhed: the 
ftreets are very regular, the houfes finall, and with flat roofs. 
Thefe poor people live rent-free, and for the firft year had each 
about nine-pence a day allowed them by government: over the 
gate is an infcription in Latin and Spanilh, importing that the 
count de Aranda caufed this colony to be planted in the reign 
of Charles III. 1771. The inhabitants fay that they are in a 
worfe fituation at prefent, than they were when under captivity : 
they are never fuffered to land on the continent, and are often 
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diftreffed for provifions and water, when tempeftuoys weather 
prevents the paffage of boats to the ifland. They have contriv- 
ed a manufactory of ropes, the profits of which barely keep 
them from ftarving. After a fhort ftay here, we returned to our 
boat, landed in half an hour at Santa Pola, and then went back » 


to Alicante.’ 


Mr. Twifs informs us, that in every large city in Spain 
there is a foundling hofpital, into which all children are rea- 
dily admitted; not only fuch as are illegitimate, but likewife 
thofe belonging to the lower clafs of tradefmen who have lar- 
ger families than they can fupport. When the parents chufe 
to claim the child, they may have it again on defcribing it. 
The author afterwards leads us to Carthagena, Granada, Al- 
hambra, &c. all of which he minutely defcribes, and alfo the 
roads between them. We fhall prefent our readers with Mr. 
Twifs’s account of a bull-fight, as that which he faw differed 
from the fpectacles defcribed by other modern travellers under 


the fame title. 


« Every thing being ready, the bulls remained to be driven 
acrofs the area from the ftables where they were, to a fmaller 
ftable behind the amphitheatre, where each was to be kept apart. 
The firft ttable was not far from the amphitheatre, and a wall of 
boards fix feet high was put up the whole way the bulls were to 
pafs. Ata quarter paft four the ten bulls were let into the area, 
3m order to be put into the ftables at the oppofite door: a man 
on foot led a tame ox, which had been bred with the bulls, be- 
fore, to decoy them into thefe: they followed the ox very qui- 
etly ; but they do not always do fo, The three horfemen placed 
themfelves at fome diftance, one on each fide of, and the other 
oppofite to the door at which the bull was to enter: a trumpet 
was then founded as a fignal to let a bull in, and the man who 
opened the door got behind it immediately. 

¢ During this laft quarter of an hour the bulls had been 
teafed by pricking them in the backs: this is done by perfons 

laced on the ceiling of the ftables, which was low, and con- 
fifted only of a plank laid here and there, and between thofe 
planks was fpace enough to ufe any inftrument for that purpofe. 
The bulls were diflinguifhed by a {mall knot of ribbon fixed to 
their fhoulders, the different colours of which fhew where they 
were bred, which is known by the advertifements. 

¢ The bull made at the firft horfeman, who received it on 
the point of the fpear, held in the middle tight to his fide, and 

afing under his arm-pit, which making a wide gath in the 
ull’s fhoulder, occafioned it to draw back, the blood running 
in torrents : the force with which the bull ran at the man was 
fo great, that the fhock had nearly overfet him and his horfe. 
It was then another man’s turn to wound the bull, as only one 
is 
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is to cope with it atatime. They are never allowed to attack 
the bull, but muft wait the animal’s approach. The bull trotted 
into the middle of the area, and ftared about, frighted by the. 
clapping and hallooing of the multitude. The man on horfe-. 
back always facing the beaft, and turning when it turned: it 
then ran at the horfe, and got another wound in the breaft, and 
a third from the next horfeman it attacked. It was now become 
mad with pain, the blood iffuing from its mouth in ftreams, and 
faintnefs made it ftagger, its eyes ** flafhed fury,” it pawed up. 
the ground, and lafhed its fides with its tail; its breath was 
impetuoufly difcharged like {moke from its noftrils, fo that its 
head appeared as if in a mift. A trumpet then founded, which 
was the fignal for the horfemen to retire; and the men on foot 
began their attack, fticking barbed darts into every part of its 
body ; the torture they inflicted made the bull leap from the 

round, and run forioufly at one of the men, who jumped afide; 
the buli then turned to another man, who had juft ftuck a dart 
into its back: this man took to his heels, and leaped over the 
rails, where he was fafe: in this manner all the men continued 
tormenting the bull, who could hardly ftand through lofs of 
blood. The trumpet then founded again, upon which the ma- 
tador appeared, with a cloak extended ona fhort ftick in: his 
left hand, and in his right a two-edged {word, the blade of 
which was flat, four inches broad, and a yard long; he ftood 
ftill, and at the moment the bull in the agonies of defpair and 
death, made at him, he plunged the fword into the {pine behind 
the beaft’s horns, which inftantly made it drop down dead. If 
the matador miffes his aim, and cannot defend himfelf with the 
cloak, he lofes his life, as the bull exerts all its remainin 
ftrength with an almoft inconceivable fury. The dead bull was 
immediately dragged out of the area by three horfes on a full 

allop, whofe traces were faftened to its horns. A quarter of an 

our was elapfed, which is the time allowed for the murder of 
each bull, five minutes to the horfemen, five to the footmen, 
and five to the flayer. 

* Another bull was then let in: this was the wildeft and moft 
furious of any | ever faw. The horfeman miffed his aim, and 
the bull thraft its horns into the horfe’s belly, making the bow- 
els hang out: the horfe became ungovernable, fo that the man 
was obliged to difmount and abandon it to the bull, who parfu- 
ed it round the area, till at laft the horfe fell, and expired. Four 
other horfes were {fucceffively killed by this bull, which, till 
then, had only received flight wounds, though one of the horfes 
had kicked its jaw to pieces. One of the horfemen broke his 
fpear in the bull’s neck, and horfe and rider fell to the ground ; 
the rider broke his leg, and was carried off. The footmen then 
fell to work again, and afterwards the matador put an end to 
the life of this valiant animal, whofe ftrength and courage were 
mnavailing to fave it. The third bull killed two horfes, gor- 
ing them er the’belly, fo that the inteftines hung trailing 

‘ on 
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on the ground. The feventh bull likewife killed two horfes. 
In this manner were ten bulls maffacred, and the whole con- 
cluded in two hours and a half. The balls flelh was immedi- 
ately fold to the populace at ten quartos per pound, which is 
about three pence. 

‘ When the laft bull had been fufficiently wounded by the 
horfemen, the mob were allowed to enter the area; they at- 
tacked the bull on all fides, and killed it with their knives and 
da pe, The bull fometimes toffes fome of thefe fellows over 
its head. 

From Port St. Mary, where the author had feen this bull- 
fight, he proceeded for Sevilla, with which he appears to have 
been much pleafed, and afterwards arrived at Cadiz, where he 
beheld another fpeétacle of the fame kind. 

* There are, he fays a great number of billiard-tables in Ca- 
diz, as well as in moft of the capital cities in Spain, and like- 
wife many trucos, which are a peculiar kind of billiard tables, 
with twenty pockets, played on with very large balls, which are to 
pafs through an iron arch fixed in a certain part of the table. — 
Horfefhoes are beaten into the fhape required, when the iron is 
cold, which makes them laft much longer than they would 
otherwife do. | 

‘ The beggars who fwarm in every part of thefe kingdoms 
are as infufferably troublefome as they are in Italy: I have fre- 

uently been interrupted while converfing with acquaintances in 
the ftreets, by the vile paw of a difgufting old woman familiarly 
placed on my arm, and on turning to look at the object have 
ftarted with horror at the fhocking fpe€tacle: thefe wretches 
even infolently intrude themfelves into churches and coffee- 
houfes, and expofe their cadaverous and rotten limbs clofe un- 
der the nofe of the affrighted {peétator. 

¢ At all the fairs which I faw in Spain, I obferved in the 
booths horns made of clay, painted, and of various dimenfions ; 
they are purchafed, and prefented by way of raillery to jealous 
hufbands, &c.’ : 3 

« — The fhort cloak formerly worn by the Spaniards is now 
laid afide, as are alfo their fpeétacles, ruffs, and long fwords; 
and the only mark of their former gravity confifts in the deep 
brown colour of the habits of the common people. 

‘ Chocolate is the daily morning beverage of almoft all ranks 
of Spaniards and Portuguefe. The ufual phrafe made ufe of in 
the Spanifh language on parting with a perfon is, Vaya V. S. 
con Dios, ** May your worhip go along with God,” which is 
equivalent to our Farewell, or Adieu. For, “ I thank you,” 
the Spaniards fay, ** Viva V. S. mil anos. ‘* May your worfhip 
Jive a thoufand years ;” to which the anfwer fometimes is, 
** Poco mas o menos, a little more or lefs.” | 

¢ Gold or filver coin, even Spanifh, is not allowed to be 


brought into, or carried out of any of the cities of Spain, — 
efpe- 
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efpecially Cadiz, if it exceeds ten pounds, without paying four 
er cent. duty to the kings The fhip in which I embarked 
Saassie one hundred and fixty bags, each containing a thoufand 
hard dollars, to England, which amounted ‘to near thirty-fix 
thoufand pounds. ‘Thefe dollars were of filver, of the value of 
about four fhillings and fix pence each,-and chiefly coined in 
Mexico ; every bag weighed fixty-one pounds and a half, and 
the freight was a half per cent. : ¥ 
¢ The packets, which fail ufually every week from Lifbon to 
Falmouth, frequently bring as large a fum, in gold pieces of 
thirty-fix fhillings, to England. There are no bank-notes in 
thefe kingdoms. 

‘ The chief produéts of Spain are corn, wine, oil, fruits, rai- 
fins, honey, cork, and fale, which laft is fo abundant, that the 
kingdom of Murcia alone is able to fupply all Spain with that 
commodity. In the province of Bifcay are a great number of 
iron mines; in Andalufia are many mines of lead ; and in 
Morcia much fulphur is made. Marble quarries abound all 
over the kingdom. The principal manufactures are of filk and 
wool. Silk, which has beea cultivated in Spain ever fince the 
year 1492, is chiefly produced in the kingdoms of Valencia 
and Murcia; and wool in the two Caftiles. The other produc- 
tions are hemp, flax, cotton, &c. much coral is fihhed out of 
the fea near the mouth of the river Ebro. © 

¢ Tunny are caught in fummer in great abundance near Ca- 
nil, on the Andalufian coafi. Thefe fith are from feven to ten 
feet in length, and weigh about a hundred andahalf. The 
dake of Medina-Sidonia is proprietor of this fifhery, which: 
brings him in annually upwards of ten thoufand pounds, The 
fith is eaten frefh and falted: it is.exported to Italy, where it 
ferves for food to the equipage of the gallies which cruife in 
the Mediterranean: this fifh is very firm and nourifhing, and 
much refembles veal. | 

‘ The whole kingdom is over-run with French knife-grinders, 
tinkers, and pedlars, who collect much money by exercifing 
thefe mean trades, after which they return to their own country, 
leaving the Spanith dons weltering in their pride, lazinefs and 
mifery. 

‘ All works intended to be printed in Spain muft undergo 
fach a number of revifals and corrections, and mutt be licenfed 
by fo many various tribunals, fuch as that of the inquifition, 
&c, that it is enough to difcourage any attempts towards putting 
the Spanifh literature on a better footing. : 

‘ In the year 1764, the inhabitants of the kingdom of Spain, 
of the feven Canary iflands, of the ifland of (Majorca, and of 
the cities of Oran and Ceuta, on the African@@aft, which in- 
clude all the Spanifh dominions in Europe and Africa, were 
numbered, and a printed lift of them publifhed, of which the 
following is an extract. 
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Cities, towns, and villages, 21221 


Cathedrals - - 101 

Monafteries - - 2052 containing 67777 monks. 

Nunneries : - 1028 containing 346¢1 nuns, 

Colleges - . 312 = Total 102428 ulelefs be- 
ings. 

Hofpitals - - 2008 


Ventas - - = 9930 
‘The number of fouls who are of age to receive the facraments 
is fix millions three hundred and fifty thoufand one hondred 
and ninety-fix, to which the afore-mentioned hundred and two 
thoufand four hundred and twenty-eight drones being added, 
‘compofe a total of fix millions four hundred and fifty-two thou- 
fand fix hundred and twenty-four adult perfons: if the children 
were to be added, fuch an addition might probably double that 
number. Before the difcovery of America, in 1492, it is faid 
that the population of Spain amounted to twenty millions, but 
that difcovery drained the kingdom of almoft half its inhabi- 
tants, and the remaining half wifely expelled a million of 
Moors out of their country in the fame year, and another mil. 
lion in 1610 and 1612. In the time of Czfar, hiftory affures 
us, that there were no lefs than fifty millions of fouls in Spain,» 

On the 6th of September our traveller embarked in a vefiel 
on his return to Britain, and feems to have quitted the conti- 
nent with a high opinion of the hofpitality both of the Spa- 
niards and Portuguefe. | 

The volume is ornamented with feveral excellent plates, and © 
the author has fubjoined an Appendix containing the following 
articles: 1. An Itinerary, fpecifying the diftances of places; 
z. A Summary of the Hiftory of Portugal; 3. A Summary 
of the Hiftory of Spain; 4. A Catalogue of Books which 
defcribe Spain and Portugal; 5. Some Account of the Spa- 
nifh and Portuguefe Literature. 

Through the whole of this excurfion Mr. Twifs evidently 
appears to have been extremely attentive in his obfervations, 
which he has likewife related with great minutenefs. But 
fome readers, perhaps, will be of opinion, that he has too 
frequent recourfe to quotations from the poets, for the embel- 
lifhment of his narrative, 





III. 4 Gentleman’s Tour through Monmouthfhire and Wales, iz 
the Months gers and July, 1774. fmall 8vo. 25, 6d. fewed, 
Evans, St 

BY a very blameable contempt of the knowledge of our own 

country, the more remote parts of it in particular are fel- 
dom or never vifited upon the general principle of travelling. 

It is probable this may in great meafure be owing to an opi- 
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nion entertained of various inconveniencies attending fuch a 
journey. The writer of this Tour, however, affures us that, 
in the low, level fituations of Wales the turnpikes are excele. 
lent ; that the mountainous roads are, in molt parts, as good 
as the nature of the country will admit of; that the inns, a 
few excepted, are comfortable, and that the people are uni- 
verfally civil and obliging. Thefe circumftances may be fuf- 
ficient to remove any prejudice againft the excurfion. But, as 
an incentive to curiofity, we are further.told, that the roman- 
tic beauties of nature are fo fingular in the principality, parti- 
cularly in the counties of Merioneth and Caernarvon, that they 
are fcarcely to be conceived by thofe who have not feen them. 
A remarkable inftance of this wild magnificence we meet with 
in the views from the Wye, between Chepftow and Tintern, 
Here, we are told the rocks on each fide feem to be from three 
hundred to fix hundred feet high; in fome places perpendicu- 
jar and naked, and in others, the mountains are wholly covered 
with woods. We fhall prefent our readers with the author’s 
account of Caerleon, to which he has prefixed that of Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, who lived in the twelfth century. 

«¢ Tt is called Caerlon, the city of the legions ; for caer, in 
the Britith language, fignifies city or cafle; and becaufe the 
Roman legions, which were fent into this ifland, were accuf- 
tomed to winter in this place, it acquired the name of Caer- 
leon, This city is of great antiquity and fame, and was 
ftrongly defended by the Romans with brick walls. Many re- 
mains of its ancient magnificence are {till extant; fuch as fplen- 
did palaces, which once emulated, with their gilded roofs, the 
grandeur of Rome ; for it was originally built by the emperors, 
and adorned with ftately edifices: immenfe baths: ruins of 
temples, and a theatre, the walls of which are ftill ftanding. 
Here we itill fee, both within and without the walls, fubter- 
raneous buildings, aqueducts, and vaulted caverns; and what 
appeared to me moft remarkable, {toves fo excellently contrived, 
as to diffufe their heat through fecret and imperceivable pores. 
The city is pleafantly fituated on the banks of the navigable 
Ufke, and furrounded with woods and pafture.” 

‘ Great credit is due to this defcription, and I have no doubt, 
but that it is an accurate reprefentation of the ftate of Caerleon 
in the twelfth century. 

‘ Various antiquities have, in different ages, been difcovered 
among the ruins of-this city. Camden and his continuator 
have preferved a confiderable catalogue of them; and, even at 
‘this time, the fund is not exhaufted. 

‘ The Roman walls are ftill vifible, but the facing ftones 
have long fince been removed for private ufes. Near the centre 
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of a field, adjoining to the weft wall, is the theatre (or more 
properly the amphitheatre) mentioned by Giraldus. 

‘ The form of it only remains, no traces of its walls being 
now difcoverable : the diameter of the area is very large, and 
is bounded with a high circular intrenchment of earth. 

¢ There is very little extant of the caftle, which is of a later 
age; the keep is remarkably lofty, and on climbing up the 
fteep fides of it, I blundered upon a curious piece of Roman 
antiquity. 

« It was part ofa circular ftone, flat on one fide, and con- 
vex on the other, 27 inches in diameter: on the flat furface is 
reprefented in bas relief, a female figure fitting: one hand in- 
lines downwards, and a fmall dolphin is fporting in the palm 
of the other, which is extended. There is a broad foliage 
round the edge of the ftone, which, refembling a myrtle leaf, 
ferves as a border to it. 

‘ On the convex fide are fome circular mouldings, but the 
centre, which is about ten inches in diameter, is plain and une 
worked, and probably was originally fixed to a pedeftal. 

« The figure is indifputably intended for a Venus, and both 
the defign and execution of it, when perfeé&t, in my opinion, 
far furpaffed the general fpecimens of fculpture, which the Ro- 
mans left in Britain. 

‘ This bas relief has been hitherto unknown, and though it 
was accidentally difcovered, among the ruins, about two years 
fince, yet fuch was the ignorance of the people, that it was 
neglected, and thrown afide, as a ftone of no value, while the 
meaner materials were found ufeful in mending the roads. 

* I cannot recolleé& to have feen Venus ever defcribed with a 
dolphin in her hand, as in this figure; though Cupid has fre- 
quently been thus reprefented, according to the following 
lines, quoted by Auguftinus, in his explanation of ancient 
gems: 


«¢ Non fruftra manibus tenet delphinem et florem, 
Hic enim terram, ille vero mare habet.” 


© An exa& reprefentation of the prefent ftate of this anti- 
quity, is given in the frontifpiece, drawn on the fpot, and 
flightly etched by my friend and companion in the tour, to 
whofe kindnefs alfo the reader is indebted for the notes to this 

little work. 
© Many of the Roman bricks, mentioned by Camden, are 
fcattered about the town: Lec. 11. ave. is ftrongly imprinted 
on them, in relievo; and on one I obferved tectave, which 
might poflibly be intended for the fame charaers, though I 
was 
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was ftrongly inclined to think the laft meant Legio Claudié 
Augu/ti. 

© In the honfe of a thoemaker, we were fhewn a large brick 
title, 20, inches in length, and 17 broad: this was, certainly 
ufed.in an aquedu@, for the fides of its breadth were railed 
about three inches, for the purpofe of carrying the water. 
This tile was quite perfe&t, of a bright red colour, and had the 
latter in{c1iption on it. 

‘ The prefent Caerleon is a melancholy contraft to the an- 
cient, and has f{carcely a decent houfe in it. 

‘ Newport is a confiderable town, and was formerly ftrength- 
ened with a fmall caftle, fituated on the river’s brink, the thell 
of which is ftill pretty entire. 

‘ The bridges over the Ufke, both at Newport and Caerleon, 
and ever the Wye at Chepftow, are built upon exceeding high 
piles of wood: they are floored with boards, which are always 
loofe, but prevented from flipping by fmall tenons at their 
ends: the precaution of having,the boards unfixed is not un+ 
neceflary, as the tides in thefe rivers fometimes rife to a ftu- 
pendous height, and would otherwile blow up the bridges. 

‘ The toads had hitherto been perfeély good, and though 
the turnpike is not continued to Caerphily, yet it is a very paf 
fable coach-road. > ) 

* The whole ride is pleafant, at the foot of high hills, ge- 
nerally cultivated to their fummits ; and from Machen, the 
river Rhymny was our guide to Bedways bridge, which carried 
us into Glamorganthire.’ 

This gentleman had fo agreeable a tour, that he regrets he 
did not make it more complete; but the defcription he gives of 
the country will probably induce others who have -leifure, to 
gratify their curiofity with an excurfion to this fequeftered cor 


ner of the ifland. 





IV. The Hiftory of Great Britain, from rhe Refloration, to the Acs 
ceffion of the Houfe of Hannover. By James Macpherfon, E/y 
Two Vols. gto. 21.25, Cadell. 


V. Original Papers; containing the Secret Hiftory of Great Britain, 
Srom the Reftoration to the Acceffion of ihe Houfe of Hannover. 
To which are prefixed Extras from the Life of JameslI. As 
written by Himflf, Two Vols. 4to, 21, 25. Cadell. 

(Concluded, from p. 272.) 
Is our laft Review we fufpended the account of thefe two 
works at a period when the tide of national difcontent flow- 
ed violently againft the government of William, and feemed 
Vou. XXXIX. May, 1775. Co to 
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to threaten, from every quatter, the fpeedy fubverfion of his 
power. That he was not adtually overwhelmed in this politi- 
cal inundation, is to be afcribed rather to a happy viciffitude 
of fortune than to any fuperior abilities which he difplayed, 
either in conciliating the affection of his fubjeéts, of main- 
taining poffeflion of thecrown. The following paffage in’ Mr. 
Macpherfon’s Hiftory contains an extraordinary anecdote rela- 
tive to the negociations of this prince at Ryfwick, for the pre- 
fervation of his own tranquillity; and affords at the fame 
time an indire& difavowal of the principles upon which the re. 
volution had been founded. 


* The world have hitherto been no lefs ignorant of the obje& 
of thefe interviews, than Europe was then aftonifhed, at fuch an 
uncommon mode of negociation. As William trufted not his 
three plenipotentiaries at the Hague, with his agreement with 
France, mankind juftly concluded, that a fecret of the laft im- 

ortance had been for fome time depending between the two 
an. Time has, at length, unravelled the myftery. Lewis, 
unwilling to defert James, propofed that the prince of Wales 
fhould fucceed to the crown of England, after the death of Wil- 
liam. The king, with little hefitation, agreed to this requeft. 
He even folemnly engaged, to procure the repeal of the act of 
fettlement ; and to declare, by ‘another, the prince of Wales 
his fucceffor in the throne. This great preliminary being fet- 
tled, other matters of lefs importance followed of courfe. The 
fifty thoufand pounds a year, fettled as a jointure upon king 
James’s _ was agreed to be paid; though the money was 
afterwards retained upon various pretences, On the third of 
Auguft, the king left the army and retired to Dieren. He fent 
from thence the Earl of Portland, to acquaint the minifters af- 
fembled at the conegrefs, that he had fettled his own affairs, and 
thofe of his kingdoms, with France; and that he earneftly 
preffed the allies, and particularly the emperor, to haften the 
conclufion of the great work of peace. 

‘ Thofe who aicribe all the actions of William to public fpi- 
rit, will find fome difficulty in reconciling this tranfa€tion to 
their elevated opinion of his character. In one conceffion to 
France, he yielded all his profeflions to England; and, by an 
act of indifcretion, or through indifference, deferted the prin- 
ciples to which he owed the throne. The deliverance of the na- 
tion was not, however, the fole object of this prince. Like 
other men, he was fubjec&t to human paffions; and, like them, 
when he could gratify thimfelf, he ferved the world. Various 
motives feem to have concurred, to induce him to adopt a mea- 
fure, unaccountable on other grounds. The projected peace was 
to fecure the crown in his poffeffion for his life. He had no 
children, and but few relations ; and thofe he never loved. The 
fucceffors provided by the att of fettiement, he either defpifed 
or abhorred; and he feems hitherto not to have extended his 
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views beyond the limits of that act. Though James had dif- 
pleafed the nation, he had not injured William. The fon had 
offended neither. He might excite compaffion, bat he could be 
no object of averfion. ‘The fuppofed fpurioufnefs of his birth, 
had been only held forth to amufe the vulgar; and even thefe 
would be convinced, by the public acknowledgment intended to 
be made by the very perfon whofe interelt was moft concerned 
in the fupport of that idle tale.’ 


Though the affairs of the unfortunate James were now in 
fuch a ftate, that the fucceflion of his fon to the Britith crown 
could, in all probability, be effeéted only by the means of ne= 
gociation, he yet rejected with the warmeft remonitrances the 
idea of the eventual reftoration of his family, to the preju- 
dice of his own perfonal right to the throne which he had for- 
merly poffeffed. From this epoch, however, he no longer 
made any appearance on the public theatre of Europe, but 
feems to have paffed the remainder of his life in defpondency 
and religious enthufiafm ; though not without the hope that 
his fon would obtain the fceptre, in every attempt for the re- 
covering of which himfelf had been baffled. The account of 


his death is thus related in the Original Papers, 


‘ The king publicly, and by name, forgave all his enemies, 
He had often declared, that he was more beholden to the 
prince of Orange than to all the world befides. The king of 
France came to wait upon him. He lighted at the caftle-gate, 
as others did, tg prevent the noife of coaches from difturbing 
him. Juft before he expired, he mentioned by name, with a 
loud voice, the prince of Orange, the princefs of Denmark, 
and the emperor ; and faid he wifhed they might be acquainted 
that he forgave them all. The king of France, the third time 
he came to fee the king, declared he would own the prince of 
Wales king of England. He had hefitated long. The dauphin, 
the duke of Burgundy, and all the princes thought it unbe- 
coming the dignity of the crown of France, not to own the title 
of the prince of Wales. He firft acquainted the queen, then 
the prince, of his refolution. He came, at laf, to the king’s 
bed-fide. ‘* Sir,” faid he, ** 1 am come to fee how your ma- 
jefty finds yourfelf to-day.” But the king not hearing, made 
no reply. Upon which, one of his fervants telling him, that 
the king of France was there, he rouzed himfelf, and faid, 
‘© Where is he?” Upon which the king of France replied, 
** Sir, 1 am here, and [ amcome to fee how you dog” The king 
thanked him for all his favours. His moit Chriftian majefty re- 
plied, ** Sir, what 1 have done is but a {mall matter. I have 
fomething to acquaint you with of greater confequence.” The 
king’s fervants began to retire. ‘* Let nobody withdraw,” faid 
the king of France. ‘* I] am comme, fir, to acquaint you, that 


whenever it fhall pleafe God to call your majefty out of this 
j¢cs world, 
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world, I will take your family into my protefion, and will” 


treat your fon, the prince of Wales, in the fame mann r F 
have treated you, and acknowledge him, as he then will be, 
king of England.” All that were prefent, whether French or 
Enghth, burit at once into tears, expreilive of a mixture of joy 
and grief. Some threw themfelves at his moft Chriftian ma- 
jefty’s feet. All feemed fo much affe&ied, that the king of 
France himéelf barft into tears. The king of England was 
endeavouring to fay fomething. But the confufed noife was fo 
great, and he fo weak, that he could not be heard. The king 
of France went away. But as he pafied, he called the officer of 
the guard, and defired him totreat the prince of Wales as king, 
whenever his father fhould expire. 

¢ The next day, the king was fomething better. The prince 
of Wales was permitied to fee him, which he was. not ofien 
fuffered to do; it being obferved, that when he faw him, it 
raifed fuch a commotion in him, as was thought to do him harm. 
When he came into the room, the king firetching forth his arms 
to embrace him, faid, ‘‘ I have not feen you fince his mof 
Chriftian majefty was here, and promifed to own you when I 
fhould be dead. I have fent my lord Middleton to Marly, to 
thank him for it.” He was taken next day with continua! con- 
vulfions and fhaking in his hands; and, on the day following, 
béing the fixteenth of September, he expired.’ 


Six months had not elapfed from the death of this unfortu. 
nate prince when that of William, the fuccetior to his crown, 
likewife happened ; one of the lateft a&s of whofe reign was 
the giving by commiffion the royal aflent to the bill for at- 
tainting the pretend:d prince of Wales, whofe right of fuc- 
ceffion to the Britifh throne he had ftipulated to acknowledge 
by the treaty of Ryfwick, We fhall here infert the hiftorian’s 
charafter of king William, after it had been manifefted in the 
courfe both of profperous and adverfe fortune, and rendered 
more conf{picuous by his exaltation to the royal dignity. 


‘ William the Third, king of Great Britain and Freland, was 
in his perfon of a middle fize, ill-fhaped in his limbs, fome- 
what round in his fhoulders, light-brown in the colour of his 
Hiai: and in his complex:on. The lines of kis face were hard, 
and his nofe aguiline. But a good and penetrating eve threw a 
kind of light on his countenance, which t:mpered its feverity, 
and rendered his harfh features, in fume meafure, agreeable. 
Though his contlitution was weak, celicate and infirm, he loved 
the manly exercifes of the field ; and often indulyed himfelf in 
the pleafures, and even, fometimes, in the excefles of the table. 
In his private charafter, he was ficquently harfh, paffionate, 
and fevere, with regard to trifles. But when the fubject rofe 
equal.to his mind, and in the tumult of battle, he was digni- 
ficd, cool, and ferene. ‘Though he was apt to form bad im- 
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prefiions, which were not eafily removed, he was neither vin- 
di€tive in his difpofition, nor obftinate in his refentment. Neg~ 
leGted in his education, and, perhaps, deftitute by nature of an 
elegance of mind, he had no tafte for literature, none for the 
{ciences, none for the beautiful arts. He paid no attention to 
mufic, he underftood no poztry. He difregarded learning. He 
encouraged no men of letters, no painters, no artifts of any 
kind. In fortification and in the mathematics, he had a confi- 
derable degree of knowledge. Though unluccefsful in the field, 
he underftood military operations by land. But he neither pof- 
feffed nor pretended any {ki!l in maritime affairs. 

‘ In the diftribution of favours, he was cold and injudicious. 
In the punifhment of crimes, often too eafy, and fometimes 
too fevere. He was parfimonious where he fhould be liberal ; 
where he ought to be fparing, frequently profufe. In his tem- 
per he was filent and referved, in his addrefs ungraceful ; and 
though not deftitute of difimulation, and qualified for intrigue, 
lefs apt to conceal his paffions than his defigns. Thefe defects, 
rather than vices of the mind, combining with an indifference 
about humouring mankind through their ruling paffions, ren. 
dered him extremely unfit for gaining the affections of the Eng- 
lifh nation His reign, theretore, was crowded with mortifi- 
Cations of various kinds. The diicontented parties among his 
fubjects, found no difficulty in efttanging the minds of the 
people from a prince, pofiefied of few talents to make him po- 
pular. He was trufted, perhaps, lefs than he deferved, by the 
moft obfequious of his parliaments; but it feems, upon the 
whole, apparent, that the nation adhered to his government, 
more from a fear of the return of his predeceflor, than from any 
attachment to his own perfoa, or refpec for his right to the 
throne. 

‘ Thefe harfh features of the mind-ofking William, prefented 
themfelves only to thofe who tock a near and critical view of 
his condu&. To men who obferved him at a diftance, and as a 
Principal object in the great {cale of Europe, he appeared a 
refpectable, a prudent, and even a great prince. During the 
laft twenty years of his life, his abilities, by a dextrous mae 
nagement of the events of the times, raifed him to an influ- 
ence in Chriftendom, fcarce ever before carried by a prince be- 
yond the limits of his own dominions. Peculiarly fortunate in 
the fuccefs of his political meafures, he obtained his authority 
through channels the moit flattering, becaufe the moft uncom- 
mon. He was placed.at the head of his native country, as the 
Jaft hopes of her fafety from conqueft and a foreign yoke. He 
was raifed to the throne of Great Britain, under the name of 
her deliverer from civil tyrancy and religious perfecution. He 
was confidered in the fame important light by the reft of Eu- 


rope. The empire, Spain, and Italy looked up to his councils, 


as their only refource againft the exorbitant ambition and power 
of Lewis the Fourteenth; and France herfelf, when the affected 
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to defpife his power the moft, owned his importance, by an il- 
liberal joy upon a falfe report of his death. 

‘ But if the private character of Wi liam has been too criti- 
cally examined, here the praife beRowed on his public conduc 
ought to terminate. ‘Shough he was brave in aétion, and loved 
war as an amufement, he pofleffed not the talents of a great ge- 
neral, and he was too prodigal of the lives of men. Though 
he obtained the name of a deliverer in England, and though, in 
fa&t, he might be confidered in that light, with regard to Eu- 
rope, more is owing to his own ambition, than to a general love 
of mankind. In Holland, where he obtained the chief autho- 
rity in a time of public diftrefs, he frequently exercifed his 
power in a manner inconfiftent with the rights of a free ftate. 
In England, he fcarce adhered, in any thing to the moderate 
declaration which paved his way to the throne ‘Though he 
obtained the crown by eleGtion, he fhewed no difpofition to ree 
linquifh any of its hereditary ornaments ; and though he affeét- 
ed to defpife royalty, no prince was ever more fond of the -dif- 
tinction paid to a king. His intrigues to expel his uncle from 
a throne, which he himeelf intended to mount, were by no 
means fuitable with any ftri€t adherence to virtue. To gain to 
his intereft the fervants of king James, may not have been in- 
confiftent with thofe allowances generally made for ambitious 
views. But there was a confiderable degree of immorality, in 
his being acceflary to fuggefting thofe unpopular meafures, 
which he turned, afterwards, with fo much fucce(fs, againit that 
unfortunate as well as imprudent monarch. Upon tne whole, 
if we muft allow that king William, with all his faults, was a 
great prince, it ought alfo to be admitted, that virtue was ne- 
ver an unfurmountable obiiacle to his ambition and views on 
power.’ 

From this period Mr. Macpherfon contrafts the papers of the 
family of Hanover with thofe ‘of the houfe of Stuart. It ap- 
pears from the Jatter colleGtion, that though Marlborough and 
Godolphin had become lefs zealous in the intereft of the exiled 
Family fince the acceflion of queen Anne, a correfpondence 
was ftill continued with them through the agents of the court 
of St. Germains; and the thought was even entertained of 
marrying the pretender to one of Marlborough’s daughters, 
with the view of confirming that nobleman in the intereft of 
their mafter. The negociation is mentioned in the following 
extraéts from the letters of lord Caryll to correfpondents in 
England. 

«< ] have received your letter of. which tells me, that 
Mr. Arnot * has been engaged to propofe a match between a 
daughter of Mr. Armf{worth [Marlborough] and young Mr. 
Manly [the king], of which you feem defirous to know my 
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opinion. But, unlefs you let me know, who this friend is, 
who hath propofed it, 1 can make no judgment of the matter. 
Pray, therefore, in your next, if you defire my opinion of the 
match, give me fome light, that I may the better judge of it, 
by knowing how qualified and commiffioned the seiigalle is.” 

** | do not wonder, that Mr. Armfworth [Marlborough] 
comes fo little in your fight. I believe his former engagements, 
to which you are a witne(s, fo ill performed by him, make his 
meeting with you uneafy to him; and I am fully perfuaded, 
that he makes himfelf as great a ftranger to all the reft of our 
factory, as he doth to you. J make ita great queftion, whether 
he be, at prefent, fully difpofed to receive from any hand fuch 
a propofal, as Mr. Painter [colonel Sackville] intimated to you. 
Nay, I have tome fcruple, that, if fuch a hint fhould be given 
him, he might turn it another way, and endeavour to make the 
fame bargain with young Hanmer [Hannover]. For, perhaps, 
he may think that a fafer and an eafier bargain; and you well 
know how true that merchant is to hisintereft. In fhort, there 
is no more to be faid of this matter, at prefent. But we maf 
expect whit time may produce.” . 

‘* IT fuppofe the abfence of Mr. Armfworth [Marlborough] 
will, for a while, at leaft, put a ftop to Mr. Painter’s [colonel 
Sackville’s] project. I wonder he did not propofe it himfelf, 
before Mr. Armfworth [Marlborough] went into the country 
[Hoiland], being well acquainted with that gentleman; and 
then he might have known, in an honourable manner, how it 
would have taken with him, For you may befure, nobody will 
ever be commifioned, from Mr. Wifely {the queen], to make 
fuch a propofal.” 

*« Mr. Wifely [the queen] is very glad to underftand, that 
what refervedneis was, on their part, proceeded only from thofe 
ameafures, which were neceflary to be kept with that troublefome 
-merchant, Mr. Wanley [the Whigs]. All that knew Mr. 
Wilely mutt confefs, that no one exceeds him in good nature, 
and that none can be more fenfible than he is of either the ad- 
vantages or the loffes of his friends ; and particularly as to the 
good Juccefs, which his friends Mr. Gurny [Marlborough] and 
-Mr. Gilburn [Godolphin] have lately had, in their home af- 
fairs. He is only forry that it came by any other means, or any 
other hand than his own. On the other fide, when the news 
was b:ought of Mr. Gurny’s [Marlborough] great lofs at fea*, 
it happened that I was the firit who told him of it; and I de- 
clare to you, that I was amazed how he was ftruck at it. So 
that in thefe matters, I hope you will do him jaitice with your 
friend Gilburn [Godolphin], that he may do it alfo with Mr, 
Trimin [duchefs of Marlborough} and Young [princefs Anne. ] 
I need not tell you, that, in naming Mr. Wifely [the queen], I 
alfo include Mr. Mathews [the king :} for, you weil know, 
that their interefts are infeparable ; and, though this merchant, 
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Jaft named, be but a young beginner in the world, yet his quae 
lities and induftry are fuch, that all think he will make, in a 
little time, as able and fair a dealer as any that have come 
upon the Exchange: nor can | doubt, but Mr. Wheatly [Eng- 
Jand] himfelf will, at laft, (all things duly weighed) be con- 
vinced it is his intereiis to join flocks with this young merchant, 
ppon reafonable terms.” 


Thefe extras are marked by the editor as relating to nego- 
ciations in the year 1703. Among the papers of the fucceed- 
ing year, we meet with the fubfequent extract from the letters 
of the fame lord Caryll; from whence it appears, that the 
friends of the young pretender were extremely dilatory in offer- 
ing to Marlborough the propofal which had been fuggefted. 
For though upwards of a year and a half had elapfed fince 
the date of the firft letters, the affair is ftill mentioned as a 
proje& which the authors of it had not yet communicated to 
the party concerned. 


¢ T don’t know, fays the writer of the letter, what to make 
of the myfterious proceedings of thofe two merchants, Armi- 
worth [Marlborough] and Goulfton [Godolphin]. It would be 
fome eafe to me, if | could flatter myfelf into a belief, that they 
mean honeftly in behalf of their old client Wifely [the king] ; 
but all outward ations and appearances look quite another way. 
However, I fhall be glad to know what Armfworth [ Marl- 
borough] fays to you on this fubje&t, when he comes out of the 
country [Holland], where they fay he has lately made a very 
great purchafe. I am told it is as news writ from your parts, that 
he will give his daughter a very great portion, and marry her 
to young Hanmer [Hannover.] 1 am likewife told, that fome 
of your neighbours, of Mr. Kenfy’s relations [the Tories], are 
minded to crofs this latter if they can, by offering a match for 
his daughter with young Pleffington [the king], which they do, 
not by commiffion, but only to try how it will take, and they 
pretend to make their eflay by the way of Mrs- Young [princefs 
Anne], to whom they fay they have accefs. For my own part, 
I think the proje& to be very airy. However, there is no hurt 
jn their making the experiment; and ufe may be made of it, 
according as it iucceeds.’ 


Mr. Macpherfon has related with precifion the various con- 
tefts of the parties which agitated the nation in the reign of 
queen Anne, refpeCting the fucceflion to the crown; and he 
has rendered this intriguing period of the hiftory no lefs inte- 
refting by his own reflexions than by the multiplicity of 
materials on which the narrative is founded.. We fhall pre- 
fent our readers with a few of his obferyations on this fubjed, 
and the fecret conduc& of Godolphin. 

‘ The ftrife between the Whigs and Tories, in fhewing an 
appearance of zeal for the family of Hannover, proceeded reel 
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From the felfith views of their refpeétive leaders, than from 
motives of public good. To fecure the good opinion of the 
people, in countries poffeffed of liberty, 1s the fhorteft way of 
gaining, and the fureft means of retaining power. In the po- 
litical farces too frequently exhibited by parties, the populace 
are the f{pectators ; and thofe who fuit their antick geftures beft 
to their prejudices, carry the moft applaufe. Two principles 
had long been predominant in the minds of the Engiifh na- 
tion: a fixed averfion to France; and a zeal, which bordered 
on enthufiafm, for the Proteftant religion. The manly fpirit 
which undeviatingly looks. forward to public freedom, inde- 
pendent of common prejudices, fell only to the fhare of a few. 
The pretence to that fpirit, though a ftale impofture, feldom 
failed to impofe on the world. The Whigs, when they affected 
to give the great fecurity to the Proteftant fucceffion, paid their 
court to the populace, in a manner inconfiftent with the avowed 
principles of their party. They repealed, in the bill of regency, 
the limitations which the Tories had impofed on the fucceffor in 
the act of fettlement; and, with a franknefs fcarce confiftent 
with common prudence, boafted openly, that they reftored to 
the crown all its former prerogatives. The fpiric of party, 
however, had been carried to fuch a pitch, that every meafure 
calculated to annoy their adverfaries, was deemed, not only 
juftifiable, but even laudable, by. both fides. 

‘ Though the happy timidity of the lord Godolphin had 
much contributed to give the great fecurity to the Proteflant 
fucceffion, he was too much artached to the excluded family to 
take any merit to himfeif with their rivals, His ations were 
even at variance with his principles in his public conduét. In 
his private capacity, with an odd inconfiftent {pecies of fincerity, 
he avoided to make profeflions where he withed not to be of 
fervice. When he promoted, in the face of the world, the fuc- 
ceflion of the houfe of Hannover, he continued his intercourfe 
with the family of Stuart, throvgh their agents. His fears of 
impeachment, however, prevailed over his affection for the 
excluded race. Though the duke of Marlborough had pro- 
mifed, in his name, to the agents of the court of St. Germains, 
that no money fhould be given to gain votes for the union, in the 
parliament of Scotland, the terrors of Godolphin returned, and 
he opened the treafury to the avarice of the venal and the ne- 
ceflities of the needy. The fecret fpring which moved the 

reat meafures of his adminiftration, lay in a defeét of his 
mind; and, bya fingular piece of good fortune, to his cha- 
rafter, his country afcribed to his diftinguifhed parts, a line of 
conduét which {prung from his political cowardice.’ 


In the Original Papers of the year 1708, we meet with the 
following anecdote of the fame lord. 


‘© Marquis of Annandale having got into his hand an ori- 
ginal letter of lord treafurer Godolphin to the court of St. 
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Germains, he, about 1708, petitioned againft the ele&tion of 
the earl of Sutherland, one of the fixteen peers returned ; and 
the latter was turned out to make room for him. Lord Wharton 
treated with him for this letter, and got it into his hands, and 
then forced lord Godolphin to make him lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, &c. Ch. Cefar had at this time been fent to the Tower, 
for faying, in the houfe of commons, that lord Godolphin kepr 
a correfpondence with the faid court; and this letter being a 

roof thereof, lord Godolphin durft refufe the junto nothing ; 
= at the latter end of the fetlion, preffed, in March, lord 
Wharton to go for Ireland ; and the other exprefling a defign 
to ftay till the end of the feffion, he affured him all the bufinefs 
was over, and nothing but form left, fo that there was no oc- 
cafion for his ftay. Upon which, Wharton went; but the firft 
news he heard there, was, that an act of grace was paffed in 
the parliament of England, where few things were pardoned, 
but all correfpondence with the court of St. Germains was ver 
particularly. Then he faw himfelf bit, and lord Gadoiphin got 
out of his clutches.” 


The further we advance we ftill find, that a great part of the 
Original Papers, during the queen’s reign, is occupied with 
correfpondence relative to the duke of Marlborough’s refolu- 
tions in favour of the pretender. The great popularity which 
this nobleman had attained from an uninterrupted feries of vic- 
tories, and the importance which he derived from the com- 
,mand of the army, feem to have made him be confidered, 
efpecially by the adherents of the exiled family, as the arbi- 
ter of the fucceffion to the Britifh crown. By the difmiffion 
from all employments, however, his luftre diminifhed with his 
power; and an event which, in a republic, might have fhook 
the foundations of the ftate, ferved only to fhew the imbeci- 
‘lity of the moft dignified fubje& under a regal government. 
We fhal!l prefent our readers with the hiftorian’s account of 
the duke’s intrigues in the year 1711, as founded upon the au- 
thority of thefe Papers. 


¢ When his party were forming fchemes to fupport his power, 
- the duke of Marlborough yielded to that political defpondence 
to which he was frequently fubje&. Difappointed in his views 
at home, he began, according to cuftom, to turn his eyes to- 
ward the court of St. Germains. He admitted their agents to 
his privacy and converfation. He fignified his unalterable at- 
‘tachment to the Pretender, and his zeal to obtain her dowry 
for the exiled queen. He regretted that he was not likely to 
be employed in concluding the peace, as he might have done, 
in that cafe, effential fervice to the orp caufe. He aflured 
them, that he confidered the payment of the dowry, as a great 
point toward the re-eftablifhment of the excludedline. «* The 
eyes.of the people,” he faid, ** will be gradually opened. They 
wi 
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will fee their intereft in reftoring their king,” for fo he called 
the pretended prince of Wales. His caufe, he afirmed, had 
gained fo much ground of late years, that he folemnly {wore, it 
could nc: put come to a happy iffue. Both fides, he averred, 
would find themfelves obliged to have recourfe to the excluded 
prince, for folid peace and internal happinefs: ‘* Not from any 
true principles of confcience or honefty,” the duke was pleafed 
to fay; ‘* for I do not believe that either party is fwayed by 
any of theie.” 

‘ ihe duke defcended from thefe obfervations to articles of 
information and advice. ‘** The French king and his mi- 
niflers,” he faid, ** will facrifice every thing to their own views 
of peace. The earl of Oxford and his affociates in office, to take 
as ufual, the ground of their adverfaries, will probably infitt 
upon THE KiNG’s retiring toltaly. Bat he muft never confent. 
He mutt yield neither to the French king, not to the fallacious 
infinuations of the Britifh miniitry, in a point which mutt in- 
_evitably ruin his caufe. ‘To retire to Italy,” the duke fwore, 
‘* by the living God, 1s the fame thing as to ftab him to the 
heart. Let him take refuge in Germany, in fome country on 
this fide of the Alps. He wants no fecurity for his perfon. 
None will touch a hair of his head., I perceive fuch a change 
in his favour, that | think it impoffible but he muft fucceed. 
But when he fhall fucceed, let there be no retrofpec&t toward the 
paft. All that bas been done fince the Revolution muft be con- 
firmed. His bafinefs is to gain all by offending none. As for 
myfelf, 1 take God to witnefs, that what I have done, for many 
years, was neither from {pleen to the ROYAL FAMILY, nor ill- 
will to their caufe; but to humble the power of France; a fer- 
vice as ufeful to the Kina, as it is beneficial to his kingdom.” 

«« Peace,” he faid, ** muft certainly happen. ‘The people 
ftand in need of tranquillity on both fides. The current of the 
nation now feconds the views of the minifter. But peace and 
all that has been done, favours the caufe of the THE KING. 
God, who rules above, feems vifibly to difpofe all for 
the beft. But neither whigs nor tories can ever be depended 
upon, as parties. ‘Their profeffions are always different. Their 
views precifely the fame. They both grafp at the poffeflion of 
power. The prince who gives them the moft is their greateft 
favourite. As for me, I have been treated unworthily. But 
God has blefied me with a great deal of temper and forbearance 
of mind. I have taken my refolution to be quiet. | have de- 
termined to wait my time. But if Harley will pufh me further, 
he fhall know of what metal 1am made. As for the king’s af- 
fairs, occafion is only wanting to my zeal. God Almighty has 

laced matters in fuch a train, that he muft at any rate fucceed. 
i know perfeétly his fifter’s difpofition of mind. She is a very 
HONEST PERSON, eafily won, and without difficulty fwayed. 
She is extremely cautious, as fhe is to the laft degree fubje& to 
fear. At bottom fhe has no averfion to her aa 
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But fhe is one that muft not. be frightened. An external force 
would terrify her, and alienate the minds of the nation. Leave 
us, therefore, to ourfelves, and all your hopes will be crowned 
with fuccefs.” 

It appears that lord Godolphin uniformly concurred with 
the duke of Marlborough in favouring the intereft of the pre- 
tender ; and the reafon affigned in Carte’s Memorandum. book, 
for his not executing what he projected, is a timidity of tem- 
per, to which he was conftitutionally fubje&t. The following 
are Mr, Macpherfon’s obfervations on the character and con- 
dud of the duke of Marlborough. 


‘ Thus fell the duke of Marlborough, a man as fingular in 
the difpofition of his mind, as he was in the extraordinary for- 
tune of his life. The high fphere in which he moved, render- 
ing him the object of envy, as well as of applaufe ; he has been 
cenfured with virulence, by fome writers, and by others extra- 
vagantly praifed. The fecret intrigues, and the hiftory of his 

ublic tranfactions, have furnifhed both fides with an ample 
field for declamation ; and there is even a peculiarity in his 
- charaéter, that fcarce admits of that happy medium which lies 
between the oppofite limits of detraction and admiration. 
‘Fhough he was born with very confiderable talents, he was far 
from poffefling thole extenfive abilities, which are deemed, per- 
haps very erroneoufly, effential to men wha acquire the firft 
fame in war, Neglecied in his education, when young, his 
mind was not imbued with the leatt tingture of letters. He 
could not even fpell his native language. He neither fpoke 
with eafe, nor attempted, at all to write, in any foreign tongue. 
This unhappy defect may, in a certain degree, form an excufe 
for fome parts of his conduét, which might otherwife appear 
profligate. Excluded from every knowledge of the virtues of 
former times, he fell in with the vices of hisown. He judged, 
perhaps, of human nature, from the unprincipled manners of 
the court in which he was bred ; and the telfifhnefs that has con- 
tributed to {tain his name, found an excule in the profligacy of 
otber men. 

‘ There is, however, great reafon to believe, that Marlbo- 
rcuch improved confiderably on the vicious example of feveral 
of his cotemporaries. His dete&ion from king James might, 
in fome meafure, be excafed by its utility. But his defign of 
placing that unfortunate prince a captive in the hands ot his 
rival, 1s utterly inconfiftent with the common feelings of man- 
kind. With regard to ui, he was a benefaétor, a friend, and 
even a father. He raifed nim from obfcurity, to independence, 
to fortune, and to honour. He placed wim in that only ftate, 
that could render his defertion deftruCtive to his own affairs. If 
his mifcondu& had rendered James unworthy of the returns of 

ratitude due to other men, why was king William alfo de- 
ceived? If no meafures were to -be kept with either of thofe 
mQ- 
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monarchs, why was England betrayed to her mortal enemy ? 
Though thefe queftions can fcarce be anfwered to fatisfaction, 
they admit of alleviation. In the characters of mankind fome 
allowances muft be made for their paffions and frailties. The 
attention to intereft, which paffed through the whole condu& of 
Marlborough, might fuggeft to his prudence, to quit the for- 
tunes of a man apparently deflined for ruin. His {pirit might 
induce him to oppofe king William, as the cold referve, neg- 
le&, and averfion of that prince, might offend his pride. in 
this {tate of mind, his lordfhip could hardly feparate the intereft 
of the kingdom from that of the king; and he informed the 
French court of the expedition againft Breft, more with a defign - 
of being revenged on William, than with a view to ferve France 
at the expence of Eogland. 

‘ But if the virtues of the duke of Marlborough were nei- 
ther many nor ftriking, he fupplied the defeéts of his mind witt 
the decency of his outward carriage and the dexterity of his con- 
duct. He poflefted a folid uncerflanding, a degree of natural 
elocution, an irrefittible manner, an addrefs which rendered 
mankind pleafed with themfelves. If not modeft by nature, he 
aflumed iis appearance, with eafe and dignity. He reconciled 
mankind to his fame, by affeQing to be indifferent about ap- 
plaufe; and, by coming upon men in general, through their. 
vanity, they were willing to give back the praife which he fa 
liberally beflowed. Though he was perfecily matter of his tem- 
per, and able to govern, or effectually to difguife his paffions, 
he threw a kind of pleafing vehemence into his converfation, 
that gave it the appearance of fincerity, The great vice of his 
mind, and, perhaps, the root of all the manifeft defects of his 
charaéter, was an ungovernable love of wealth. This paffion, 
deemed inconfiftent with any greatnefs of foul, betrayed him 
into meinneffes, that raifed a contempt, which could fcarcely 
be obliterated from the minds of men, by the uncommon fplen- 
dour of his aétions in the field. Though, perhaps, never man 
was more hated, he owed more to favouritifm than to fortane. 
The affection of king James had firft made him an object of ate 
tention to his coustry. The fuppofed attachment of queen Anne 
to himfelf and his family, procured for him that influence in 
Europe, which was the great foundation of his fuccefs. 

« The malevolence that perfecuted Marlborough through his 
aétions in civil life, purfued the moft fplendid of his operations 
in the field. No modern general obtained greater victories, yet 
his conduét has been much lefs praifed than his good fortune. 
Some affirmed, that he was not fond of expofing his own per- 
fon, in aétion. Others faid, that his apparent perturbation of 
{pirits, in che hour of battle, was as little confiftent with his 
ufual carriage, as it was true courage. But neither of thefe 
charges feem to be well founded. An uninterrupted chain of 
fuccefs, through a courfe of many years, cannot juftly be af- 


cribed to chance alone; and perfonal courage can ncver 
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be denied,’ with juftice, to a man who has been accufed by his 
enemies to have delighted in war. In his political capacity the 
duke was certainly timid. His misfortunes proceeded from that 
very defect of his charaéter. In his principles, for notwith- 
ftanding what his enemies affirm, he had fome, he was certainly 
a high tory. He pofflefied a fubferviency of manner, a habit 
infeparable from men bred in courts, that fuited the moft ex- 
travagant pretenfions of royalty, To this circumftance, more, 
perhaps, than to gratitude, ought to be afcribed his manifeft 
attachment to the excluded branch of the family of Stuart. To 
a fincerity in this refpeét, was owing, in fact, his continual pro- 
feffions to the court of St. Germains, They were, in themielves, 
neither an object of hope nor of fear; and, therefore, they 
were little calculated to gratify either ambition or avarice. He 
was diftrufted by them, perhaps, more than he deferved. Had 
he been pofleffed of a daring boldnefs, fuitable to his great in- 
fluence, fame, and power, he might, probably, have placed 
the pretender on the throne. All his paifions, at length, were 
either fubdued or extinguifhed by the love of money; and ta 
that unhappy circumftance muft be afcribed the ruin of his re- 
putation. Upon the whole, if Marlborough is lefs to be ad- 
mired than fome other diftinguifhed ftatefmen and generals, it 
js, perhaps, becaufe his fecret intrigues and aétions are better 
known.’ 


Amidft the great light which is caft by thefe papers on the 
fecret hiftory of queen Anne’s reign, the intrigues of Harley, 
earl of Oxford, are elucidated with particular precifion. Sa- 
tisfa&tory evidence is produced, that while this minifter affe&ted 
the pureft integrity of condu&, he was actually temporifing 
with both the parties which agitated the nation. From the 
information furnifhed, the author thus delineates his cha- 


racter. 

¢ The charaéter of the earl of Oxford has been defcribed in 
all its fingularities as the incidents arofe. But the throwing 
into One view its moft ftriking features, may give a more com- 
plete portrait of the man. The talents beftowed upon him by 
nature were neither extenfive nor obvious; and thefe feem to 
have been little improved by education, though he has been 
called a patron of learning and of learned men. His whole 
progrefs in literature was confined to that flight knowledge of 
the dead languages, which men intended for public life gene- 
rally bring from f{chool. He neither underflood foreign lan- 
guages, nor wrote, with any degree of elegance, his native 
tongue. In the difpofition of his mind he was referved, dif- 
truftful aud cold. A lover of fecrecy, to fuch a degree, that he 
aflumed its appearance in mere trifles; fond of importance, 
without any dignity of manners; fo full of profeffions, that he 
was always deemed infincere. In his public meafures he was 


rater tenacious of his purpofe, than either firm or refolute in 
his 
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his-condy& ; yet much more decifive in the means of annoying 
his enemies, than in thofe calculated to gratify his friends. 
With a facility ot temper that could deny no requeft, but with 
a defe&t.of mind that could beitow nothing with grace, he of- 
fended the difappointed, and even loft thofe whom he ferved, 
The difpofal of offices, which gives influence to other minif- 
ters, was areal misfortune to the earl of Oxford. He oftea 
promifed the fame place to five perfons at once; and created 
four enemies, without making the fifth his friend. __ 

« But if the earl of Oxford was not remarkable for ftriking 
virtues, he had the good fortune to be free from glaring. vices. 
Though undecifive in the great line of bufinefs, he was not fub- 
ject to perfonal fear. Though thoroughly ambitious, he was a 
ftranger to haughtinefs and pride. Though perfevering in his 
Oppofition to his enemies, he was not in his temper revengeful ; 
and though he made no fcruple to tempt the honefty of others, 
with money, he himfelf cannot be accufed, with juttice, of the 
leaft tinéture of avarice. In his public meafures he can never 
deferve the charaéter of a great minifter. ‘There was a narrow- 
nefs of fentiment, a vulgarity of policy, and even a meannefs 
in his condu&t, that frequeatly excited the contempt of his bef 
friends. In his. private intrigues for power, in his dextrous 
management of two parties, by whom he was equally hated, in 
his tempering the fury of the facobites, in his amafing the ve-~ 
hemence of the whigs, in his advancing the intereits of the 
houfe of Hannover, when moft diftrufted by themfelves and 
their adherents, he fhewed a confiderable degree of addrefs and 
political knowledge. The nation owed to a defect in Oxford’s 
mind, a greater benefit, than they could have derived from a 
minifter of more fplendid talents. Had he been poffeffed of the 
pride infeparable from great ‘parts, his refentment for the ill 
ufage, which he experienced from the whigs and the agents of 
the houfe of Hannover, might have induced him to defeat the 
Proteftant fucceffion, and bring about thofe very evils of which 
he was unjuilly accufed.,’ , , 


If fome of tiie anecdotes here related, from Mr. Carte’s 
Memorandum-book, be well founded, lord Oxford, and his 
rival, lord Bolingbroke, differed lefs with refpe& to the obje& of 
their fecret views, than in their public conduc. For the gra- 
tification of our readers we fhall extraé&t one of the papers on 
this fubject. 

«¢ I. L. (on the 30th of May, 1726, at fapper with L. S.) 
told us, that he never believed lord Oxford fincere in his defigns 
to ferve the king, till one day abbé Gaultier came to him on a 
very particular occafion. 

‘ He had had with lord Oxford a conference about the king’s 
affairs, in which lord Oxford was giving him his fentiments, 
in relation to the conduct that the king ought to obferve to 
Carry his point. The abbé faid, he might forget, and defired 
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Jord Oxford to put them in writing; he did fo, and gave the 
paper to the abbé, defiring him to tranfcribe it and reftore it to 
him, next day. When the abbé came home, though he under- 
ftood Englith pretty well, yet ic was fo bad wrote, that the abbé 
could not read it. In this difficulty, knowing none to truft fo 
nice an affair with but L. L. he came to him, and told him the 
cafe, defired him totranfcribe it for him, which he did in fo le 
ible a hand, that the abbé could read it, and tranfcribed it 
afterwards himfelf, time enough to reftore it next morning to 
lord Oxtord; (L. L. thought him always fincere afterwards, ) 

* July 9, 1725, dining at lady S’s, lord M r faid, that 
the night the proclamation was ordered to be’ iffued out agaihft 
——, he was fummoned to the cabinet coancil at K 
and it being whifpered, that it was in order to fuch an afe 
fair ; he meeting lord Oxford, afked him if it was: lord Oxe 
ford faid, he knew nothing of it; that he did not méddle in 
affairs, that he would be againft it if propofed. Soon ‘after he 
met lord B. and aiking him about it, and exprefling his won. 
der, that they fhould think of fuch a thing after it had been 
fo carried in the houfe of lords; B. denied that he knew any 
thing of it. Afterwards they were called into council, where 
the queen giving no body time to fpeak, faid fhe had refolved 
on a proclamation, which fhe caufed to be read, and then, with- 
out ftaying for, or afking any body’s advice, went out: fo that 
it was all her own aét. Afking lord Bolingbroke afterwards 
how it came to be iffued our, in fuch a manner, he faid, lord 
Trevor (who was then neceffary to him) _pofitively infifted on it 
that it fhould be done, and he was forced to comply. 

‘ May 30, 1726, at fupper, at L. S’s, L. L. was giving ant 
account of the itruggle between Jord B. and lord Oxford. The 
Jatter was abfolute at firft, and lady Mafham hated L. B. who 
was only kept in, becaufe the peace was tranfacting, and no- 
~ body elfe could {peak French. At laft, lord Oxford, difobliging 
lady Mafham, in the affair of Quebec, fhe joined L.B. and 
lord Oxford was turned outa little before the queen died. The 
defign of L. B. at the time, was to bring about the Hannover 
fucceffion : and two or three days before her death, L. L. and 
fir W. Windbam going in a coach together, the firft faid, Now 
they had got the power entirely into their own hands, they 
might eafily bring about a reftoration; to which fir W. faid, 

ut that out of your head ; that will never be: is an im- 
practicable man (i. e. he would not change his religion at that 
moment) and will never be brought in: and L. L. going on the 
Saturday evening (before the queen died) to Kenfington, met 
Arthur Moore and Joho Drummond waiting for L. B. (who 
dined with Sir W. W, and a great deal of company that day, 
at Blackheath), who did not come, though John was appointed 
to attend there for L. B. to receive his laf inftru€tions, in or- 
der to fet out the next day for Hannover, to make up matters 


with that court. This John Drummond himfelf told L. ae 
ut 
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but the queen’s death did not allow them time to cxea their 
fcheme, and they could never make the court believe they had 
any fuch fchemes.’ 


As the laft quotation from thefe volumes, we fhall infert the 
author’s character of queen Anne, with which the Hiltory con- 
cludes. 


* Thus died Anne Stuart, queen of Great Britain and Iree 
land, in the fiftieth year of her age and thirteenth of her reign. 
In her perfon the was of a middle ftature, and before fhe bore 
children well made. Her hair was dark, her complexion fan- 
guine, her features ftrong, but not irregular, her whole coun- 
tenance more dignified than agreeable. In the accomplifhments 
of the mind, as a woman, fhe was not deficient. She under- 
-ftood mufic: fhe loved painting: fhe had even fome tafte for 
works of genius. She was always generous, fometimes liberal, 
but never profufe. Like the reft of her family, fhe was good- 
natured, to a degree of weaknefs. Indolent in her difpofition, 
timid by nature, devoted to the company of her favourites, 
eafily led. Sne poffeffed all the virtues of her father, except 

olitical courage. She was fubjeé to all his weakneffes except 
enthufiafm in religion, She was jealous of her authority, and 
fullenly irreconcileable toward thofe who treated either herfelf 
or her prerogative with difrefpeét. But, like him alfo, fhe was 
much better qualified to difcharge the duties of a private life, 
than to ac the part of a fovereign. As a friend, a mother, a 
wife, fhe deferved every praife. Her condud&t, as a daughter, 
could fcarcely be excufed by a virtue much fuperior to all thefe. 
Upon the whole, though her reign was crowded with great 
events, fhe cannot, with any juftice, be called a great princefs. 
Subject to terror, beyond the conftitutional timidity of her fex, 
fhe was altogether incapable of decifive councils ; and nothing, 
put her irrefiftible popularity could have fupported her author- 
ity, amidft the ferment of thofe diftracted times.’ 


After the inftances we have produced in the courfe of our 
Review, it is unneceflary to obferve that thefe Original Papers 
throw confiderable light on the Britifh hiftory in the period to 
which they relate. Many of them, however, are of little 
importance, and might have been with-held from the eye of 
the public, which they neither can gratify nor inform. At 
the fame time it muft be acknowledged, that this is an impu- 
tation to which all colletions of the kind, that we have feen, 
are more or lefs liable, and it can hardly be avoided by the moft 
fcrupulous editor. ‘To develope important faéts, it is often re- 
quifite that frivolous, as well as effential circumftances, be ex- 
pofed to obfervation; and where incredulity might revolt againit 
the conviction of fingle teftimony, we ought not to condemn 
the recourfe to a multiplicity of evidence.—Mr. Macpherfon’s 
induftry and judgment as an editor deferve equal praife with his 
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fidelityy of which we entertain not the leaft fufpicion. He 
has artanged the materials according to chronological order, 
and prefaced the papers of each year with pertinent intro- 
du€iory remarks. In the more eminent.capacity of hiftorian, 
we cannot hefitate to acknowledge that his aWilities appear ta 
great advantage. In exhibiting the information which his ex 
tenfive refearches afforded, he feems to have conduéted himfelf 
With the impartiality becoming an author whofe reprefentation 
of faéts differs frequently from that of preceding writers, and 
who, in fome inftances, reverfes charafters, which for almofta 
century had been decided in the eftimation of the public. 
Through the whole work, the narrative is interfperfed with 
fentiments, not lefs refined than juft. {n fome parts, we think, 
the expreflion is incorrect, and in others, not fufficiently ele- 
vated; but, in general, the ftyle is fuitable to hittorical dig- 
nity, and is equally perfpicuous and animated. 





VI. The Poems of Mr. Gray. To which are prifixed Memoirs of 
his Life and Writings. By W.Mafon, M. da. gto. 1556 
in boards. Dedfley. 


yx this volume we have anew fpecies of biography; the 
Memoirs of Mr. Gray, confifting of his letters, and feveral 
pieces of poetry, feleed from a large colleétion of manu- 
feripts, ranged in proper order, and accompanied with oc- 
cafional obfervations. 

The ingenious editor has adopted this plan with great pro- 
‘priety and judgment. For the life of his author did not 
‘abound with incidents; he has therefore confidered him in 
his proper light, that of a fcholar and a poet: he has fur- 
nifhed his readers of a claffical turn, with a great variety of 
literary entertainment; and given them a faithful reprefen- 
‘tation of the genius and virtues of his friend, in the genuine 
effufions of his heart, his familiar letters. 

As the limits of our Review will not allow us to purfue this 
extenfive plan, we fhall throw together fome of the moft ma- 
terial circumftances of the author’s life, and fubjoin three or 
four of the moft entertaining letters in this colleétion. 

Mr. Gray was defcended of a reputable family in the city of 
London. His grandfather was a coufiderable merchant, Hig 
father was what was then called a money-fcrivener *; but bee 
ing of an unfocial and inactive difpofition, he rather diminifhed 
than encreafed his paternal fortune. He had many children; 
but all of them died in their infancy, except Thomas, the 
fabje& of thefe Memoirs. 





* Milton's father was of the fame profeffion, 
Our 
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Our author was born in Cornhill, Dec. 26, 1716 3; and was 
educated at Eton fchool, under the Cafe Of Mr. Antrobus, his 
mother’s brother, who was at that time one of the affiftant 
mafters. At this place he contraéed a friendfhip with the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Horace Walpole, and Mr. Weft, fon of the right 
hon, Richard Weft, efq. lord chancellor of Irelands a young 
gentleman of extraordinary talents; In #724, he removed 
from Eton to St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; and his friend, 
Mr. Weft, to Chrift church, Oxford; where they commenced 
a correfpondence 5 part of which is included in this collection 
of letters, 

In April 1738, Mr. Weft left Chrift-church for the Inner 
Temple; and in September following, Mr. Gray returned to 
London, intending likewife to apply himfelf to the ftady of | 
sthe law in the fame fociety: for which purpofe his father had 
either hired or bought him a fet of chambers. But, upor 
an invitation, which Mr. Walpcle gave him to be his com- 
panion in his travels, this intention was laid afide for the pres 
fent; and never afterwards put in execution, 

Accordingly, about the ‘end of March 1739 Mr. Walpole 
and Mr. Gray fet ‘out for France, vifiting, in the courfe of 
their travels through that country, Paris, “Chantilly, Rheims, 
Dijon, Lyons, and other places. In November, they arrived 
at Turin; from thence they proceeded to Genoa, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, &c. In July 1740, they returned 
to Florence, where they ftayed till towards the end of April, 
1741; and then fet out for Venice. 

About this time we find an unfortunate difagreement fub- 
filling between the two travellers ; arifing, we are told, from 
the difference of their tempers. Mr. Gray being, even from 
his earlieft years, curious, penfive, and philofophical; Mr. 
Walpole, gay, lively, and confequently inconfiderate. The 
latter, however, in juftice to the memory of his refpe€able 
friend, has, we find, enjoined the editor of thefe Memoirs to 
charge him with the chief blame in their quarrel; confeffing 
that more attention, complaifance, and deference to a wafm 
friendfhip, fuperior judgment, and prudence, might have pre- 
vented a rupture, which gave much uneafinefs to both, and 
a lafting concern to the furvivor ; though in the year 1744, a 
reconciliation was effected between them, bya lady, who wifhed 
well to both parties, 

This incident occafioned their feparation at Reggio, Mr. 
Gray therefore went dire&tly to Venice ; and having continued 
there till about the middle of July, he returned home through 
Padua, Verona, Milan, and Turin; and repaffing the Alps, 
purfued almoft the fame route through France, by which he had 


before gone to Italy. 
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When he came to London, he found his father’s conftitutio 
almoft entirely worn out by the very fevere attacks of. the 
gout, to which he had been fubje& for many years. And 
indeed the next return of that diftemper was fatal to him : 
for he died in November 1741, about two months after his 
fon’s return. 

Mr. Philip Gray, as we have before obferved, rather di~ 
minifhed than encreafed his paternal fortune. Our author, 
therefore, upon the death of his father, found his patrimony 
fo fmall, that it would by no means enable him to profecute 
the ftudy of the law, without his becoming burthenfome to 
his mother and aunt. Thefe two fifters had for many years 
kept an India warehoufe in Cornhill, and carried on a trade, 
independent of. Mrs. Gray’s hufband, under the joint names 
of Gray and Antrobus. But upon this event, having acquired 
what would fupport them decently for the reft of their lives, 
they retired to Stoke, near Windfor, to the houfe of their 
other fifter, Mrs. Rogers, lately become the widow of a cler- 
gyman of that name. Both of them wifhed Mr. Gray to 
follow the profeffion for which he had been originally intended, 
and would undoubtedly have contributed all in their power to 
enable him to doit with eafe and conveniency. He on his 
part, though he had taken his refolution of declining it, was 
too delicate to hurt two perfons, for whom he had the ten- 
dereft affelion, by peremptorily declaring his real intentions ; 
and therefore changed, or pretended to change, the line of 
that ftudy : and accordingly, towards the end of the fubfe- 
quent year, went to Cambridge to take his bachelor’s degree 
in Civil Law. 

But the narrownefs of his circumftances was not the only 
thing, which diftrefled him at this period. He had, as we 
have feen, loft the friendfhip of Mr. Walpole abroad. He 
had alfo loft much time in his travels ; a lofs which application 
could not eafily retrieve, when fo fevere and laborious a ftudy, 
as that of the common law, was to be the objeé& of it; and 
he well knew, that whatever improvement he might have 
made in this interval, either in tafte or fcience, fuch improve- 
ment would be of little ufe to him in his prefent fituation and 
exigencies. ‘Ihis was not all. His other friend, Mr. Weft, 
he found, on his return, oppreffed by ficknefs and a load of 
family misfortunes. Thefe the fympathizing heart of Mr. 
Gray made his own. He did sil in his power, for he was 
now with him in London, to {cothe the forrows of his friend ; 
he endeavoured to alleviate them by every office of the pureft 
and moft cordial affection. But his cares were vain. The 

dittrefles of Mr. Weft’s mind had already too far effefted a 
body, from the firlt weak and delicate. His health declined 

+ ae daily ; 
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duily ; and therefore he left town in March, 17423 and, for 
the benefit of the air, went to David Mitchell’s, efq. at Popes, 
near Hatfield, in Hertfordthire. 

During an interval of fomething more than two months Mr. 
Weft and Mr. Gray maintained a conftant correfpondence on 
fubjeéts of literature, and their claffical ftudies. The laft let- 
ter from Mr. Weft is dated May 11,2742. Mr. Gray re- 
turned an anfwer, May 27. Immediatély afterwards he went 
upon a vifit to his relations at Stoke; where he wrote that 
beautiful little -ode-on the fpring, which begins, 

* Lo! where the refy-bofom’d hours 
Fair Venus’ train appears, &c,’ 


He fent it, as foon as written, to his beloved friend; but he 
was dead before it reached Hertfordfhire; about three weeks 
after -he had written the letter abovementioned to Mr. Gray, 
which concluded with, “* Vale, et vive paulifper cum vivis;” 
fo little was the amiable youth then .aware of the fhort time, 
that he himfelf would be numbered ameng the living. But 
this, it has been frequently remarked, is almoft conftantly the 
cafe with fuch perfons as die of that moft remedilefs, yet moft 
flattering of all diftempers, a confumption. £ Shall humanity, 
fays the author of thefe Memoirs, be thankful or forry, that 
it is fo? Thankful furely. For as this malady generally at- 
tacks the young and the innocent, it feems the merciful in- 
tention of heaven that, to thefe death fhould come unper- 
ceived, and as it were by ftealth; divefted of one of his 
fharpeft ftings, the lingering expeftation of their diffolution.’ 
—Mr. Weft, when he died, was in the twenty-fixth year of 
his age. 

As to Mr. Gray, we may affure ourfelves, that he felt 
much more than his dying friend, when the letter, which ine 
clofed the Ode was re:urned unopened, ‘There feems to be a 
kind of prefentiment * in that pathetic piece, which readers 





*—* The infect youth are on the wing 
Eager to tafte the honied {pring, 
And float amid the liquid noon : 
Some lightly o’er the current tkim, 
Some thew their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the fun. 

* To Contemplation’s fober eye 
Such is the race of man : 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 
Alike the.bufy and the gay 
Rut flutter thro’ life’s little day, 
In fortune’s varying celours dreft : 
Brufh'd by the hand of rough mifchance, 
Or chill’d by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in duft to reft. | 
Dd 3 ¢ MMe- 
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of tafte will feel, when’ they learn this anecdote. It will: 


furely‘ make them read it with double pleafure; and throw a 
melancholy grace (to borrow one of his own expreffions) on 
the Ode on a Diftant Profpe& of Eton, and on that to Ad- 
vérfity ; both of them written within three months after the 
death of Mr. Weft. For asthefe poems abound with pathos, 
they who have feeling hearts will feel this excellence the more 
ftrongly, when they know the caufe from whence it arofe; 
and the unfeeling will perhaps learn to refpe& what they can- 
not tafte, when they are prevented from imputing to a fple- 
netic melancholy, what, in faé, fprings from the moft bene- 
volent of all fenfations. It is probable, that the Elegy in 4 
Country Church Yard was begun, if not finifhed at this time; 
though the conclufion, as it ftands at prefent, is certainly 
different from what it was in the firft manufcript copy. 

The ficft impulle of his forrow for the death of his friend 
gave birth to a very tender fonnet in Englifh, on the Petrar- 
chian model *; and alfo toa fublime apoftrophe in hexameters, 
written.in the genuine ftrain of claffical majefty, with which 
he intended to begin one of his books, De Principiis Cogi- 
tandi ; a fragment of which is printed in thefe Memoirs. 

From the winter of the year 1742, tothe day of his death, 
his principal refidence was at Cambridge. He fpent, indeed, 
during the lives of his mother and aunts, his fummer va- 





¢ Methinks J hear, in accents low, 
The fportive kind reply : 
Poor moralift ! and what art thou? 
A folitary fly ! 
Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
No hive haf thou of hoarded fweets, 
No painted plumage to difplay : : 
On hafty wings thy youth is flown ; 
‘Thy fun is fet, thy fpring is gone— 
We frolick, while "tis May.’ 


® Sonnet on the Death of Mr. Richard Wek: firft publithed ig 
the Voiume before us. | 
‘In vain to me the fmiling mornings fhine, 
And redd’ning Phoebus lifts his golden fire: 
The birds in vain their amorous tefcant join ; 
Or chearful fields refume their green attire: 
Thefe ears, alas! for other notes sepine, 
: A different obje&t do thefe eyes require, 
My lonely anguifh melts no heart but mine 5 
And in my breaft the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning {miles the bufy race to chear, 
And new-born pleafure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to al! their wonted tribute bear: 
To warm thcir little loves the birds complain ; 
I fruitlefs moyrn to him, that cannot hear, 
And weep the more, becaufe I weep in vain,’ 
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¢ations at Stoke; and, after they died, in making little tours’ 
or vifits to his friends in different parts of the country, But 
he was feldom abfent from college any confiderable time, ex- 


cept between the years 1759, and 1752; when on the open- 
ing of the Britifh Mufzum, he took BB's i in Southampton- 


Row, in order to have recourfe to the Harleian and other ma- 
nufcripts there depofited, from which he made feveral curious 
extracts, amounting in all to a tolerably fized folio, at pre- 
fent in the hands of Mr. Walpole, This gentleman has ale 
ready printed the fpeech of fir Thomas Wyat, from them, in 
the fecond number of his Mifcellaneous Antiquities. The 
public muft impute it to their own want of curiofity, if more 
of them do not appear in print. | 
It may feem ftrange, that a perfon who had conceived an 
early diflike to Cambridge *; and who now returned to it 
with this prejudice rather augmented, fhould when he was 
free to choofe, make that very place his principal abode for 
near thirty years, But this perhaps may be accounted for 
from his love of books (ever his ruling paflion) and the ftrait- 
nefs of his circumftances, which prevented the gratification 
of it. For toa man, who could not conveniently purchafe: 
even a {mall library, what fituation fo eligible, as that which 
affords free accefs to.a number of large ones? This reafon 
alfo accounts for another fingular fa&. During his refidence 
at Stoke in the fpring and fummer of the fame year, 1742, 
he wrote a confiderable part of his more finifhed poems. 
Hence one would be naturally led to conclude, that on his re- 
turn to Cambridge, when the ceremony of taking his degree 
was over, the quiet of the place would have prompted him to 
continue the cultivation of his poetical talents, and that im- 
mediately, as the mufe feems in this year to have peculiarly 
infpired him; but this was not the cafe. Reading was much 
more agreeable to him than writing. He therefore now laid 


_ 





* Mr. Gray, in one of his letters to Mr. Weft, dated 1736, gives 
us this humorous and pitcturefque defcription of the univerfity : 

‘ Surely it was of this place, now Cambridge, but formerly 
known by the name of Babylon, that the prophet fpoke when he 
faid, ** the wild beafts of the defart thal] dwell there, and their 
houfes fhall be full of doleful creatures, and owls fhali build there, 
and fatyrs fhalj dance there; their forts and towers fhall be a den 
for ever, a joy of wild affes; there fhall the great owl make ber 
neft, and lay and hatch and gather under her fhadow; it fhall bea 
court of dragons; the fcreech owl alfo thal] reft there, and find for 
herfelf a place of reft.” You fce here is a pretty collection of defoe 
late animals, which is verified inthis town toa tittle, and perhaps 
it may alfo allude to your habitation, for you know all types may 
be taken by abundance of handles; however, I defy your owls te 


Match mine.’ 
Dd4 afide 
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afide compofition almoft entirely, and applied himfelf with 
intenfe affiduity to the ftudy of the beft Greek authors; in- 
fomuch that, in the fpace of about fix years, there were 
hard!y any writers of note, in that language, which he had 
not only read, but digefted ; remarking, by the mode of com- 
mon-place, their contents, their difficult and corrupt paflages : 
and all this with the accuracy of a critic, added to the diligence 
of a ftudent. 

About the year 1747, Mr. Mafon, the editor of this work, 
was introduced to Mr. Gray. The former had written, a year 
or two before, fome imitations of Milton’s juvenile poems, 
viz. A Monody on the Death of Mr, Pope, and two pieces, 
entitled, Il Bellicofo, and Il Pacifico, on the peace of Aix- 
la Chapelle ; and the latter revifed them, at the requeft of a 
friend. This laid the foundation of an intimacy, which con- 
tinued without interruption to the death of Mr. Gray. 

About the year 1750, Mr. Gray had put his laft hand to 
his celebrated Elegy written in a Country Church Yard, and 
had communicated it to his friend Mr. Walpole, whofe good 
tafte was too much charmed with it to fuffer him to with- 
hold the fight of it from his acquaintance. Accordingly it 
was fhewn about for fome time in manufcript, and received 
with all the applanfe it fo juftly merited. Among the reft of 
the fafhionable world, for to thefe only it was at prefent com- 
municated, lady Cobham, who now lived at the manfion- 
houfe at Stoke Pogis, had read and admired it. She wifhed 
to be acquainted with the author. Accordingly, her relation 
Mils Speed and Lady Schaub, then at her houfe, undertook to 
bring this about by making him the firft vifit. He happened 
to be from home, when the ladies arrived at his aunt’s folitary 
manfion; and when he returned, was furprifed to find, 
written on one of his papers in the parlour, where he ufually 
read, the following note. ‘* Lady Schaub’s compliments to 
Mr. Gray; fhe is forry not to have found him at home, to 
ell him that lady Brown is very well.” This neceffarily 
obliged him to return the vifit, and foon after induced him 
to compofe a ludicrous account of this little adventure for the 


amufement of the ladies in queftion. He wrote it in ballad- 


meafure, and entitled it a Long Story. When it was handed 
about in manufcript, nothing could be more various than the 
Opinions concerning it. By fome it was thought a mafterpiece 
of original humour; by others a wild and fantaftic farrago. 
And when it was publifhed, the fentiments of good judges were 
equally diviced about it. 

To return to the Elegy. Mr. Gray, in Feb. 1751, having 
been informed, that the publifher of one of the magazines 
had obtained a furreptitious copy of it, wrote to Mr. Wal- 

pole, 
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pole, defiring him, that he would put his own manoufcript 
into the hands of Mr. Dodfley, and order him to print it im- 
mediately. 

This was the moft popular of all our author’s publications. 
It ran through eleven editions in a very fhort {pace of time ; 
was finely tranflated into Latin by Meflrs. Anfty and Roberts ; 
and, in the fame year, by Mr. Lloyd. The author, in his 
original manufcript, gave it only the fimple title of Stanzas 
written in a Country Church Yard, Mr. Mafon perfuaded 
him to call it an Elegy; becaufe the fubje& authorifed him 
fo to do ; and the alternate meafure, in which it was written, 
feemed peculiarly fit for that fpecies.of compofition. 

In March 1753, Mr. Gray loft his mother *; which muft 
have deeply affected him, as he had always exprefied for her 
the tendereft regard. 

About the beginning of the year 1756, while he refided at 
Peterhoufe, two or three young men of fortune, who lived in 
the fame ftair-cafe, frequently and intentionally difturbed him 
with their riots. He complained to the governing part of 
the fociety; but not thinking that his remonftrance was fuf- 
ficiently attended to, he quitted the college, and removed to 
Pembroke- Hall. 

From July 1759 to the year 1762, he generally refided in 
London, with a view, as we have already obferved, of having 
recourfe to the Britifh Mufeum. 

In July 1768, his grace the duke of Grafton wrote him a 
polite letter, informing him, that his majefty had been pleafed 
to offer him the Profefforfhip of Modern Hiftory in the uni- 





* She was buried at Stoke-Pogis, in the fame vault, in which the 
remains of her filter Antrobus had been depofited, about three years 
before. The infcription on the tomb-ftone is fuppofed to have been 
written by Mr. Gray ; and is as follows : 


In the fame pious confidence, 
Befide her friend and fitter, 
Here fleep the remains of 
Dorothy Gray, 

Widow, the careful tender mother 
Of many children, one of whom alone 
_ Had the misfortune to furvive her. 

She died, March 11, 1753, 
Aged 67. 

Mr. Mafon obferves, that this infcription has a peculiar pathos to 
recommend it; and, at the fame time, a true infcriptive fimplicity. 
—Perhaps therefore it may be thought faftidious criticifm to make 
an exception to any part of it; yet we will venture to afk, Whe- 
ther, according to the courfe of nature, and in the eftimation of a 
Chriftian philofopher, it can be accounted a misfortune, that a 
young man of 37 fhould furvive his mother, an old woman of 9 ? 
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verfity of Cambridge, then vacant by the death of Mr. Latr« 
sence Brocket. 

This place was valuable in itfelf, the falary being 4ool, a 
year; but what, rendered it particularly acceptable to Mr. 
Gray was, its being given him without any folicitation. He 
was indeed remarkably difinterefted in all his parfuits, Though 
his income, before this addition, was very fmall, he never 
read or wrote with a view of making his labours ufeful to 
himfelf. He may be faid to have been one of: thofe few per- 
fonages in the annals of literature, efpecially in the poetical 
elafs, who are devoid of felf-intereft, and at the fame time 
attentive to oeconomy ; and alfo, among mankind in general, 
one of thofe very few occonomifts, who poffefs that talent, 
thtin@tured with the flighteft ftain of avarice. When his 
circumftances were at the loweft, he gave away fuch fums in 
private charity, as would have done credit to an ampler purfe, 
But what chiefly deterred him from feeking any advantage by 
his literary purfuits, was a certain degree of pride, which 
Jed him to defpife the idea of being thought an author by pro- 
feffion. 

However, it is probable, that early in life he had an ins 
tention of publifhing an edition of Strabo; for his papers 
contain a great number of notes and geographical difquifitions 
on that author, particularly with refpe& to that part of Afia 
which comprehends Perfia and India. The indefatigable pains, 
which he took with the writings of Plato, and the quantity of 
critical, as well as explanatory obfervations, which he has left 
upon almoft every part of his works, plainly indicate, that no 
man in Europe was better prepared to republifh and illufirate 
that philofopber, than Mr. Gray. Another work, on which 
he beftowed uncommon labour, was the Anthologia. In an 
interleaved copy of that colle€tion of Greektepigrams, he 
has tranfcribed feveral additional ones, which he feleéted in 
his extenfive reading ; has inferted a great number of critical 
notes and emendations, and fubjoined a copious index. But 
whether he intended this performance for the prefs or not, is 
uncertain. The only work, which he meditated upon, with 
this dire&t view from the beginning, was, a hiftory of Englith 
poetry, upon a plan fketched out by Mr. Pope *. He has 
mentioned this himfelf in an advertifement to thofe three fine 
imitations of Norfe and Welch poetry, which he gave the 
world in the lalt edition of his Poems, But after he had 
made fome confiderable preparations for the execution of this 
defign, and Mr. Mafon had offered him his affiftance, he was 





* This plan is publithed in Ruffhead’s Life of Pope, 
n= 
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informed, that Me..Warton, of Trinity College, Oxford, was 
engaged in a work of the fame kind. The undertaking was 
therefore relinquifhed, by mutual confent; and foon after, on 
that gentleman’s defiring a fight of the plan, our author © 
readily fent him a copy of it. | 

Aanong other fciences, Mr. Gray had niquived'a great know- 
ledge of Gothic architefure. He had feen, and accurately 
ftudied: in. his. youth, while abroad, the Roman proportions 
on the fpot, both in ancient times, and in the works of Pal- 
ladio. in his later years he applied himfelf to confider thofe 
ftupendous. ftruétures of more modern date, that adorn ouf 
own country; which, if they have not the fame grace, have 
undoubdtediy equal dignity. He endeavoured’ to trace this 
mode of building, from the time it commenced, through its 
various. changes, till it arrived at its perfection in the reign of 
Henry VII[. and ended in that of Elizabeth, For this pur- 
pofe he did not fo much depend upon written accounts, as that 
internal evidence, which the buildings themfelves give of their. 
refpective antiquity ; fince they conftantly furnifh to the wel]- 
informed eye, arms, ornaments, and other indubitable marks, 
by which their feveral ages may be afcertained. On this ac- 
count he applied himfelf to the ftudy of heraldry, as a pre- 
paratory fcience, and has left behind him a number of ge- 
nealogical. papers, more than fufficient to prove him a come 
picte mafter of it. By thefe means he arrived at fo very exe 
traordinary a pitch of fagacity, as to be enabled to pronounce, 
at firft fight, on the precife time, when every particular part of 
any of our cathedrals was ereéted. 

But the favourite ftudy of Mr. Gray, for the laft ten years 
of his life, was natural hiftory, which he then rather refumed 
than began; as by the inftru€tions of his uncle Antrobus he 
was aconfiderable botanift at fifteen, ‘The marginal notes, 
which he has Jeft on Linnzus, and other writers on the ve- 
getable, animal, and foffile kingdoms, are very numerous: 
but the moft confiderable are on Hudfon’s Flora Anglica, and 
the tenth edition of the Syftema Nature; which latter he in- 
terleaved and filled almoft entirely. While employed on 
zoology, he read Ariftotle’s treatife on that fubje@ with great 
care, and explained many difficult paffages of that obfcure an- 
cient by the lights he had received from modern naturalifts, 
In a word, excepting pure mathematics, and ‘the ftudies de- 
pendent on that fcience, there was hardly any part of human 
learning, in which he had not acquired a competent {kill ; in 
moft of them a confummate maftery. 

To this account of his literary character we may add, that 
he had a fine tafte in-painting, prints, gardening, and mafic ; 
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and was moreover a man of good- breeding, virtue, and hu- 
manity. , 

His health, efpecially in the latter part of his life, was pre- 
carious. ‘The gout, which he always believed hereditary in his 
conftitution (for both his parents died of that diftemper) had 
for feveral years attacked him in a weakly and unfixed man- 
ner; the great temperance which he obferved, particularly in 
regard to drinking, ferved perhaps to prevent any fevere pa-.- 
roxy{m, but by no means eradicated the conftitutional malady. 
About the end of May i771, he removed to London, where 
he became feverifh ; and his dejection of fpirits encreafed. 
The weather being then very fultry, his friend Dr. Gifborne 
advifed him, for an opener and freer air, to remove from his 
lodgings in Jermyn-ftreet to Kenfington, where he frequently 
attended him, and where Mr. Gray fo far got the better of 
his diforder, as to be able to return to Cambridge; meaning 
from thence to fet out very foon for Old-Park, near Durham, 
the refidence of his intimate friend and correfpondent Dr. 
Wharton ; in hopes that travelling, from which he ufually re- 
ceived great benefit, would complete his cure. But on the 
z4th of July, while at dinner in the college hall, he felt a 
fudden naufea, which obliged him to rife from table, and re- 
tire to his chamber. This continued to increafe; and no- 
thing ftaying on his ftomach, he fent for his friend Dr. Glynn, 
who finding it to be the gout in that part, thought his cafe 
dangerous, and called in Dr. Plumptree, the phyfical profeffor. 
They prefcribed to him the ufual cordials given in that diftem- 
per; but without any good effe&t: for on the 29th he was 
feized with a ftrong convulfion fit, which, on the 30th, re- 
turned with increafed violence ; and the next evening he ex- 
pired. He was fenfible at times almoft to the laft, and from 
the firft, aware of his extreme danger; but expreffed no vi- 
fible concern at the thoughts of his approaching diffolution. 
He was buried in the vault in which his aunt and his mother 
were interred, in the church yard of Stoke, according to the 
dire&tion in his will. 

We fhall referve the account of his literary correfpondence, 
and his poetical compofitions, for our next Review. In the 
mean time, we recommend this work, as a publication, which 
will afford the moft elegant entertainment to every reader of 
tafte and claffical erudition. 


£ To be continued. ] 
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VIL. Agriculture delineated: or, the Farmer's. Complete Guides be- 
ing a Treatife on Lands in General, By Guttavus Harrifon, 
Efq. 80. §s. in board:. Wilkie. 


6 Bit author prefaces this work with an apology for adding 
to the great number of treatifes of agriculture before 
publifhed, as fome might be induced to think that little more 
could be offered on that fubje&. But, fays he, a little reflexi- 
on will be fufficient to prove that fuch an opinion is errone- 
ous, and founded on falfe principles ; for befides the exhauft- 
lefs fource the fubje& naturally furnifhes, it will be but juft to 
allow, that many of the modern treatifes, as well as fome an- 
cient ones, are rather founded upon mere philofophical theory, 
than on that experience which refults from practice, and which 
alone can be depended on in matters relative to hufbandry, 

Agreeably to this plan, the author has confined himfelf 
principally to the experiments publifhed by feveral modern 
writers on this fubje& ; in both the old and new hufbandry : 
upon which we may obferve in general, that thofe of the old 
hufbandry may be underftood by common farmers, being con- 
formable to their daily practice ; but the new hufbandry, be- 
ing founded on principles they are unacquainted with, and 
which are not explained in this treatife, it will to them be in 
a great meafure unintelligible ; and fo far this work will fall 
fhort of, The Farmer’s Complete Guide; as, indeed, much 
larger works of this kind have done; the authors whereof 
do not feem to have well confidered how extenfive a know- 
ledge is requifite, both of the theory and practice, to convey 
adequate ideas of a fubjeét fo various and comprehenfive a 
agriculture is. , 

It is, however, but juftice to fay of this performance, that 
the author appears to be well acquainted with the common 
practice, of which he gives fuch a fummary from fome of the 
moft approved modern authors, as merits the perufal of prac- 
tical cultivators. 

_ In his introdu@tion, he very juftly cenfures the praétice of 
monopolizing farms : 

« The bad confequences attending fuch a condu&, are too 
well known to be here dwelt upon ; it may not, however, be 
amifs to obferve, that the landed gentlemen themfelves are not 
fuch great gainers by thefe methods of repairing to London, raif- 
ing rents, and. monopolifing farms, as at firft might be ima- 
gined. This metropolis, which is in a meafure fupported by the 
luxuries of the rich, makes them pay dear for thofe luxuries. 
The very articles which their own lands once furnifhed cheaply to 
them, are raifed in value by the fame methods which they take 
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to increafe their income, and thus, the balance being ftrack, 
l 


upon an average, is againft them; a circumftance well worth 


their ferious attention. 

* After having, fays the author, obferved thus much in regard to 
agriculture in general, it may be proper to make fome obfervations 
on the nature of plants, and what is efteemed to be their food,’ 


He then proceeds to give the opinions of feveral philo- 
fophers, Lord Bacon, Dr. Woodward, Mr. Evelyn, and others, 
concerning the nature of that food; which is fuppofed to con- 
fift of one or more of four elementary bodies, water, air, ni- 
tre, and earth (to which fome add fulphur or oil, fire, and 
froft.) But though the knowledge of this food might gra- 
tify the curiofity of the learned ; and alfo probably be of ufe— 
in agriculture, the nature of it remains hitherto undifcovered. 
A more important point to the prattical cultivator, is to know 
whence this food is derived, and ty what means he may ob- 
tain it, and increafe the quantity of it in his land. 

The farmers are in general agreed, that the chief means of 
fertilizing land are by manures, and a preparation of it by 
tillage, previous to its receiving the feed or plants to be nou- 
rifhed therein. In this the advocates for the new hufbandry 
agree with the common farmers; that the land ought to be 
well prepared ; and admit that manures are in many cafes 
ufeful, and in fome neceffary, but not in all; being of opi- 
nion that hoeing, a method of tillage applied to plants dur- 
ing the time of their growth, is commonly more effectual, and 
cheaper, than manure, in order to bring the crops to perfec- 
cion; particularly crops of wheat, and other corn, This, if 
confirmed by experience, is undoubtedly a difcovery of vaft 
importance. 

The author has divided this work into twenty-one chapters, 
in each of which he has laid down fome general obfervations, 
or treated feparately on the culture of moft of the plants in- 
troduced into common hufbandry. As there is not much faid 
upon thefe fubjeGs that is new, it feems unneceflary to en- 
large upon them here. 

The principal points that the author endeavours to eftablifh 
appear to be, that. general rules and principles are not to be 
depended upon in hufhandry, 

‘ The following theets, fays he, in the Preface, contain not 
the mere reveries of philofophers, a detail of hypothefes built 
only on fuppofitions ; or a tedious recital of ufelefs and indeci- 
five experiments, They are not filled with the continual praifes 
of one particular kind of hufbandry, nor the abfurd complaints 
of another. They form a work which has been written and di- 

efted with care, and confirmed by practice, wherein alfo the 
ibeft authors have been occafionally confulted upon the — 
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all that was feceflary has been adopted, all that was faperflaous 
omitted, according to the beft judgment of the author, who has 
long been converfant with affairs of hafbandry,’ 

¢ It may may not be amifs fays, he, to offer fome obferva. 
tions upon the narare of hufbandry, which fome have thought 
fo eafily reducible to an art, that they had nothing to do butte 
lay down a fet of rules, and then to follow them implicitly af- 
mo upon every occafion. 

« Now from this prattice I may be bold to affert, there never 
was one perfon that reaped any confiderable advantage. Expe- 
riments form the beft guides in agriculture ; yet even thefe do nat 
always bring us the clear proofs required, on account of the 
different circumflances under which they are made, and the dif. 
ferent manner in which they may be condudcted.’—With more 
to the fame purpofe, here and in other places. 


With regard to the culture of corn, the author feems to 
have been determined chicfly by the experiments of the in 
nious and indefatigable Mr. Young ; from whom he has takea 
about a third part of his work. It is unneceffary to enlarge 
upon thefe experiments, already fo well known to’ the pablic; 
but as many of them, are fuppofed to determing the compara- 
tive merit of the old and new bufbandry, it may be proper to 
confider a few of them fo far as they relate to that point. 

The culture of beans in thefe two methods is given clearly 
in favour of the new hefbandry. A field of an acre and half 
ws planted with beans in three equal divifions; one part was 
fowed broadcaft in the common manner, and not hoed; an- 
other part was fowed broadcaft with beans, and handhoed; - 
and the third divifion was drilled, and horfehoed. 

The part that was fown broadcaft, and not hoed, produced 
four bufhels and one peck ; the part fown broad caft and hand- 
hoed produced eight bufhels and two pecks; and the part 
drilled and horfehoed, produced thirteen bufhels and two 
pecks. 

Upon this experiment Mr. Young eobferves, 


‘ That the produé of the unhoed crop was more than could 
have been expected, as the weeds made a terrible appearance, 
yet it was evidently a lofing one ; and whatever may indace far- 
mers in any coyntry to make a faving of this neceflary operation, 
(hand-hoeing) it appears pretty plain, that their crop will prove 
a lofing one without it. . 

«© The grand object here (as Mr. Young obferves) is certain- 
ly the comparifon. The divifions were equal in every refped, 
except the hand-hoeing; fo that whatever difference is fouad 
in the crop, muft be owing to that alone. Such a comparifon 
is indifputably decifive. is it not extremely evident, that thofe 
faving farmers, who will not beftow nine fhillings an atre oa 
hhand-hoeing their beans, muft be confiderable lofers by théie 
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imaginary prudence? Another point remains to be mentioned, 
of yet greater importance, which is, the heart the land is left 
in by the crops thus differently managed.—After a boed crop, the 
farmers frequently fow wheat, confidering the beans fo treated 
as a fallow ; and they get not only good but clean crops by. this 
‘management, an effect that is merely owing to the hand-hoeing; 
for were they to omit that operation, their wheat-crop muft ine- 
vitably be worthlefs, and fown undera certainty of lofs. The 
bean-ftubble in queftion unhoed was, after harveft, as full as 
poffible of weeds: whereas, the hoed divifion was actually fit 
for wheat. Now the difference that arifes, in a few years, from 
fo {mall a variation as the expenditure of nine fhillings, is prodi- 

ious. Atthe end of the firft year there is a balance of one 
pound, five fhillings, at the end of the fecond there is the ex- 
pence, on one fide of a year’s fallow, but on the other the profit 
of a wheat crop, which is an immenfe difference. After the 
fallow, wheat may be fuppofed to fucceed, and after the wheat, 
beans again, which, though they may not equal the oppofite 
crop of wheat, yet will be a profitable crop ; after them barley, 
and with the barley, clover; and upon that clover, wheat ; 
which is a moft profitable courfe; whereas, in the other ma- 
nagement, the wheat muft be fucceeded by barley or oats, and 
without clover. So that this fingle variation, flight at firft, 
becomes a matter of great confequence. The other method here 
tried, viz. the drill culture, is found far fuperior in all thefe 
circumftances. ‘The profit of the beans is 11. 19s. 11d. fuperior 
even to that of the hand-hoed crop, which is very great, and proves 
the importance of cultivating them in this manner. The horfe- 
hoeings and the effectual manner in which the hand-tillage is per- 
formed, from the crop’s being fown in rows, make the beans fhioot 
out with uncommon vigour, and yield more numerous, and bet- 
ter filled pods ; and, in refpe&t to the preparation made by the 
crop for others which are to follow, there is no comparifon in the 
ftate of the land. The drilled part has not a weed to be found, and 
is befides in a fine ftate of pulverifation, equal to moft fallows, and 
f{uperior to many, which laft alone is amoft material circumftance.’ 


N. B. The land in this experiment was planted with tick- 
beans ; the part fown broad-caft with one bufhel of feed ; 
the part hand-hoed with one bufhel, and twice hand hoed ; 
and the horfe-hoed was drilled on five feet ridges, three rows 
upon each ridge, one foot diftant, with three pecks of the 
fame feed. ‘This part had four horfe-hoeings, and three hand- 
hoeings. 

By a fecond experiment with beans, the drilled was fuperior 
to the broad-caft 21. 14s. 3%. per acre. This, fays he, thews 
that the fuperiority of the new -hufbandry will be apparent, 
when the land in. both cafes is well manured. ‘The broad-caft 
does not profit more by the dung than the drilled: on the con- 


trary, the latter exceeds the former as much when the land_is 
well 
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well manured, as when it is not, which is remarkable, as the’ 


broad caft crop ftands more equally over the whole furface, and 
is confequently better adapted, in appearance, to draw the nou- 
rifhment from the manure. But as the contrary is abfolutely 
the faét, it proves that the operations of horfe hveing enable 
the roots of the beans eafily to extend into the loofe mould in 
the intervals, and to draw all the nourifhment from thence, as 
well as if the plants were there fcattered: for thé plough in 
horfe-hoeing four times, throws all the loofe earth of the in- 
tervals twice againft the rows, and as it at each time falls into 
the furrow that has been fome time open, of courfe it lies in a 
loofe and me!low manner for the rows to petietfate properly” 
into it. 

* On a general furvey of experiments Carried much further than 
the foregoing, it appears that the face of the matter is not alter- 
ed, but flill bears the fame complexion with regard to the dif-. 
ferent modes of fowing above mentioned. In a courfe of no 
lefs than nine experiments, the drilled beans have been found, 
after thé payment of all expences, to be fuperior to the broad- 
cait by fuli two pounds, three fhillings, per acre, befides the dif. 
ference of the land’s being left in fo much better heart by the lat- 
ter than by the former, as has before been particularly noticed.’ 

‘-— The fuperiority of the drill culture, as a preparation for 
wheat or barley, I do not think can be eftimated at lefs than 
fifteen fhillings an acre :—here is a fuperiority of near three 
pounds an acre, in favourof drilling. Is it not évident, that 
this ina large piece of ground of clay, or loam, will amount to 
fome hundreds of pounds per annum? Three hundred pounds 
upon an hundred acres is a matter of great importance. Nor 
fhould it be thought, that the great odoanniges attending this 
culture of beans, are any novelty. Drilling beans is, indeed; 
the common mode of hufbandry practifed in Kent, and adopt- 
pa! is Effex, and in great meafure in the clayey parts of Nor- 
olk. ” 
Our author proceeds next to comparative experiments made 
with barley, oats, and peafe, in the old and new hufbandry; 
which turned out much in favour of the old ; occafioned chiefly 
by their falling down, or the rows being fo entangled, that 
they could not be properly either horfe-hoed, or hand-hoed. 
Wheat generally ftood upright, but in point of profit, the 
drilled wheat was found much inferior to the broad-eaft. As 
this is a matter of great confequence in hufbandry, we willen- 
quire a little into the circumftances of the experiments brought 
in fapport of this general conclufion. Several detached expe- 
riments are related ; but the following experiment being made 
in the fame field, upon land of the ‘ame quality, in the years 
1764, 1765, 1766, and «767, three roods of the field culti- 
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vated in the old hufbandry for turneps, barley, clover, and 
wheat in fucceffion ;.and three roods drilled with wheat in fuc- 
ceffion, the laft three years, the firft year being fallow. 


The expence and produce of thefe two methods being ftated, 
the profit of the broad-caft four crops appears to be, at an 





average per annum, — — £.2 5 8% 
And the profit of the drilled, at anaverageQ __ 0 0 8 

of, three years, — t Y 
Superiority of the broad-caft, per ann. — f.2 5 oF 





The annual produéts and expence in each of thefe methods 
were, 


In the broad-caft hufbandry, 


Expences. Produtts. £. 5.4. 
1764 Turneps,f.2 17 o—28 Tons £-1 11 4—Lofs 1 6 4 
1765 Barley, 2 5 11—33 Bufh. 4 19 o—Profit2 13 2 


1766 Clover, 1 17 11— 3 Ton19 Cwt. 6 12 o—Profit 4 14 2 
1767 Wheat, 2 11 10—20 Bubhels, 5 14 o—Profit3 2 2 











9 12 8 18 16 4 9211 
Average — 2 8s 4144 25 st 





The horfe-hoeing hufbandry. 


aie cues ea 26 Bufhels, Profit: 3 4 


1766 Wheat, 314 7 13 Bufhels, Profto 3 5 
1767 Wheat, 3 17 10 9 Bufhels, Lofs 1 3 10 

















3°65 7 48 Profit o 2 11 
Average 3 6 4 12 Bufhels. L.oo 83 








It has been remarked, that Mr. Tull was fo perfeétly maf- 
ter of his own fcheme, that none who have adopted his huf- 
bandry have excelled him in the praétice of it, in fimilar cir- 
cumftances ; and that thofe who have moft exaétly followed his 
dire€tions, have generally fucceeded beft. The juftnefs of this 
remark feems to be confirmed in’ the ‘prefent experiment, ‘as 
will appear from the following circumftances. 

1. Mr. Tull in the early pra@tice of his hufbandry, drilled 
three, and fometimes four rows of wheat, upon ridges fix feet 
broad ; and fome time after, he drilled only three rows upon 
each ridge ; and obferving that the middle rows were conftantly 
much inferior in luxuriancy and produé, to the outfide rows, 
occafioned by the deep ploughing near them with the horfe- 
hoe, he tried to improve the middle rows, by raifing the ridges 
higher in the middle, that the middle rows might have a greater 
depth of mould to extend their roots in. . By this means: he 
brought the middle rows to equal the outfides ones, as . 
— by what he ia) Sy Pp. 57+ 


‘J could 
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© T could never until this year, (1731) bring my middle rows, 
to be any thing near equal to the outfide rows ; bat now I have 
done it, both in the treble and quadruple. The earth was all 
thrown out of the middle of the intervals, before laft harveft, be- 
ing firft well pulverized; then, fome time after harveft, this 
earth when dry, was raifed up toa pretty high ridge, in the mjd- 
dle of each interval from whence it was taken ; ‘and when the 
weather had made it fufficiently moift, the wheat was drilled 
thereon, with féven-inch partitions. This wheat flourithed’ all 
the winter and fpring, and the middle rows,-June roth, feem 
equal to the outfide rows, by their colour and height, both in 
the treble and quadruple: all being much ftronger than the ads 
joining fown crops, though on dunged fallows, four: times 
plowed, and mine being without dung for many years pat.’ 

But though he fucceeded thus far, in making~his middle 
rows, equal to the outfides ones, yet by raifing’ the’ mould fo 
high in the middle, the outfides of the ridges were fo much 
deprived of it, that though the rows were all made equal, the 
crop was not thereby encreafed, but diminifhed, as, he found 
upon trial: for which reafon he wholly omitted middle rows, 
and drilled only two rows upon each ridge ; and then narrow- 
ing his ridges from fix feet broad, to four feet nine:inches, his 
crops were better than before; and this method of drilling of 
only two rows upon a ridge, ten inches afunder, he recome 
mends as the beft upon full experience. ’ 

In the above experiment, the ridges were fivenfect broad, 
and three rows of wheat, eight inches afunder, were drilled 
upon each ridge; and fo far this enqunenes deviated from Mr. 
Tull’s moft fuccefsful pra&ice. 

2. At firft Mr. Tull gave his drilled wheat five or fix horfe- 
hoeings ; but when by thefe his land was. made. very clean from 
weeds, and brought into fine tilth, and his ploughmen became 
expert in horfe-hoeing, he commonly gave but four hoeings, 
which produced good crops of wheat every year, and kept his 
land in a conftant ftate of fertility without manure; it was fo 
far from being impoverifhed by thefe fucceflive crops of wheat, 
that the crops were improving ; the laft were more plentiful 
than the firft.. The fame effect of this culture has been found 
by others, who have performed it in the proper manner ; and ° 
when it happens that the crops begin to decline, he ‘advifes 
more than four horfe-hoeings ; or that the rows fhould have a 
light dreffing of fine manure fprinkled upon them by hand, in 
the fpring. 

- 3. In the above experiment the crops -declined greatly, the 
firft being twenty fix bufhels per acre, the fecond only thirteen 
bufhels, and the third but nine. Yet the fame culture was 
continued without either top-dreffing, or any more than four 


Horfe hoeings. The partiality of the cultivator, or his imper- 
Ez fect 
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feé&t knowledge of this culture was here apparent : for the face 
cefs of the new hufbandry for wheat, depends not upon manure, 
but upon good and repeated hoeing. That the experimenter 
fhould omit to give this wheat more than four hoeings, when he 
found the crops declining, as Mr. Tull direéts, is the more 
extraordinary, as he acknowledges, ‘ that the effets of the 
horfe-hoeings and hand-hoeings were always vifible in a day or 
two, in deepening the green of the plants, and enzreafing 
their growth ;’ and the expence of a horfe-hoeing, as he has 
there ftated it, was only eight- pence an acre. 

4. In this comparative experiment, the ¢rill hufbandry is 
charged with the expence of a fallow the firft year, and pro- 
duces no crop; the broad-coaft, on the contrary, is not charg- 
ed with a fallow, but producing a crop of turneps, valued at 
ul. as. 4d. Now admitting the neceflity of preparing the 
land to be drilled, why not prepare it in the fame manner as 
the broad-caft, with turneps? Or, as other land for broad- 
caft crops, with a crop of peafe, hoed beans, vetches, or 
buck-wheat? for without doubt they ought to be charged 
equally, both with a fallow, or neither. Befides, though it is 
cuftomary to fallow land in the old hufbandry every fecond, 
third, or fourth year, it is otherwife in the new; in which 
the land produces crops of wheat every year, without any ne- 
ceffity of fallowing or reft. Mr. Tull had wheat crops in fuc- 
ceffion upon-the fame land for thirteen years, to the time of 
his death ; and others have had them for a much longer time, 
without any fallow, or decline in their crops, though no ma- 
nure was ufed: and therefore to charge the drilled with a fal- 
low once in four years, and none to the broad-caft, appears to 
be a partial reprefentation. Had the culture of the drilled 
been performed in the proper manner, the crops would not 
have declined, but the land might have produced every year 
as much as it did the firft, twenty-fix bufhels of wheat ; which 
is not uncominon in this hufbandry. 

Upon the whole, this experiment cannot, as the author 
fuppofes, p. 406, be allowed as abfolutely decifive in favour of 
the old hufbandry, but rather, all circumftances confidered, 
in favour of the new. 

The author further acquaints us, that Mr. Young, as the 
refult of his experience, thinks it would prove moft advanta- 
geous to farmers, to unite the old and new hufbandry into 
one courfe, and recommends the following. 1. Drilled beans. 
2. Broad-caft barley. 3, Ditto Clover, 4. Ditto wheat, Subfti. 
tuting the profit of the drilled beans, inftead of the broad- 
caft beans. Thefe four crops he has found to pay a clear pro- 
fit of 21, 17s, 11d. per acre per annum. But as wheat may 
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immediately follow a crop of drilled beans, thefe feem to be 
{till more profitable, particularly in very ftrong land, not fo 
proper for barley ; or, if the farmer does not choofe to horfe- _ 
hoe his wheat, he may drill it in equidiftant rows, a foot dif- 
tant, to be hand-hoed ; or clofe drill it in equidiftant rows, 
feven or eight inches afunder, not to be hoed; for in either 
of thefe methods the crops will exceed the broad-caft, and be 
more profitable, including the faving in feed. 

The author fays, that Mr. Young greatly complains of the 
inefficacy of the drill-plough, at the fame time that he ac- 
knowledges he had a very bad one; but as beans are proved 
to be peculiarly adapted for drilling, it is pity, fays he, that 
we have not a plough for that mere purpofe, without any vae 
riation of feed or depth. 

Many hufbandmen have declined to praétife the new huf- 
bandry, for the fame reafon that Mr. Young complains of; a 
defect, we have fome grounds to believe, will, in a fhort time 
be fupplied. 

The author concludes with a comparifon of the expence of 
ploughing with horfes and oxen, which is in favour of. oxen, 
though they are fuppofed to work in the common way with 
yokes and bows; but if the oxen draw in harnefs, as horfes, 
the comparifon wiJl be much more in favour of oxen; as it 
has been found that they draw much ftronger in harnefs than 
with yokes, in the proportion nearly of three to two; i. e, 
two oxen in harnefs will do nearly as much work as three 
oxen of the fame ftrength will do with yokes, 
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HIS valuable work treats on four different and important 
fubje&ts, viz. 1. on Fences, 2. on Manures, 3. on Drill 
fowing, and 4. on the Force of Running-Water, with its 
application in turning mill-wheels, &c. Each of thefe, in 
the order here mentioned, is treated feparately, fully, and 
with much judgment. The opinions and experiments of 
former authors, fo far as feems neceffary and ufeful, are ree 
lated, examined, and confirmed or difproved. Falfe opinions 
or hypothefes are refuted; and unjuft reafoning on experi- 
ments detected. In fhort, by happily uniting theory and prac- 
tice, by a diftin& and rational deduétion from experiments and 
obfervations, together with many new and interefting obferv- 
ations and direétions, all delivered in a plain, clear, and in- 
telligent manner, our author has obliged the public with a 
E 3 | little’ 
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little work calculated for real and general ufe in the import- 
ant fubjects abovementioned. 
‘The argument of the firft part is as follows. 


¢ The manner of fencing low wet ‘land.—Stone fences, dif 
ferent ways of making them.—-The expence of making flone 
fences.— The beft method of planting wafte land with wood.— 
Eftimate of the expence and profit of fuch plantations from ex- 
erience.—Fencing with walls of chalk-ftones.—The manner 
of building to make them durable. —Of fencing and improve- 
ments on the Yorkfhire Wolds.——-Fencing with double ftone 
walls and wood planted between them; the expence and advan- 
tage of fencing in that manner.—Of ditch and bank fencing 
with quickfets. The plants moft proper for quickfets.— The 
moft approved methods of raifing and planting quickfets. And 
of training them to make ftrong and durable fences. A new 
method of making cheap and fecure fences.—Fencing with fets 
planted in fingle rows.—Of tree fences. Furze fences, how to 
raife and manage them.—Of briar fenzes.—Bank fencing againk 
rivers. Several other methods of fencing againft rivers.’ 


From this account of the articles treated on in this firft part, 
it appears that our author, although in a few pages, has in- 
cluded all or moft cafes that can happen, and provided againft 
fuch inconveniences as the feveral circumftances of fituation, 
materials, &c. may occafion, and that in the cheapeft and 
completeft manner. For each of thefe will require different 
methods to be ufed, Hence 


‘ The feveral methods of fencing in different counties are de- 
{cribed, of lands of various kinds and different fituations. The 
two principal ufes of fences are for fhelter to lands, and to cat- 
tle that feed upon them; and as a fecurity and defence from da- 
mages. The firft of thefe is chiefly attended to, in making 
common quickfet fences. Much wood is planted, and this un- 
doubtedly produces fhelter; but much wood is no fecurity a- 
gainft damage, and is itfelf an injury to the land. A mode- 
rate quantity of wood properly difpofed, anfwers both purpofes 
of fhelter and defence, and cheap methods are here laid down 
to attain both; which it is prefumed will be acceptabie to huf- 
bandmen, who are fenfible of the benefit of good fences, and of 
the damage and continual expence of repairing thofe that are in- 
{ufficient. ‘To render this article the more generally ufeful, the 
beft practical methods are defcribed, of fecuring lands from 
floods, and encroachments of rivers or other contiguous waters ; 
for by thefe great injury is done, and much land wafhed away, 
which might be prevented, if the owners were acquainted with 
the means of doihg it,’ : én 


Of the fecond part, the contents. are thus related : 


* The feveral kinds of manures ufed in hufhandry.——Of the. 
Operation of manures upon land ; and the different things rela- 
tive 
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Of the principal fingle manures, 
marle, chalk, lime, and limeftone gravel. A ready method 
of diftinguifhing marle from other kinds of earth.———Of the 
compofition of marles, and what foils each fort is moft proper 
for. A pernicious fort of clay refembling marle, and how 
to diftinguihh it. That marle does not attraét falts from the 
air.———The methods of fearching for marles, and other fofiil 
manures, Chalk beneficial to both ftrong and light lands, 
The manner of its operating on both. Lime by fome fup- 
pofed to be an impoverifher of land. The ground and error of 
that opinion.—Several ways of burning ftone and chalk into 
lime.—The beft conftruétion of a lime-kiln.—Of -foap-boiler’s 
afhes ; the different forts of them. ——— Of fheep’s dung, and 
folding. —— Of: compofts, and the beft way of mixing them.—— 
Of powdered manures; and foul falt. Of new compofts, 
recommended by Dr. Hunter of York.—Of liquid manures.’ ~ 


And on this part the author, in the Introdu&ion remarks 
that this is a very extenfive article, 


‘ Manures, fays he, are ufed by hufbandmen univerfally. 
Without their aid, lands would fink greatly below their prefent 
value. Farms that are much deficient in manure are low rent- 
ed; but whére manures abound, the tenant has the means of 
improvement, and can afford to pay. a good rent. He may, 
notwithftanding, ufeé too much manure, or apply it improperly. 
Plants that are cultivated for their feed, as corn and pulfe of all 
forts, may be too highly manured: for a large quantity of ma- 
nure promotes the growth of ftraw more than the grain; and 
this may be carried to fuch an excefs, that the crops will be 
blighted, and no grain or very little produced. There is not the 
fame danger in cultivating natural or artificial graffes, not in+ 
tended to ftand for feed ; yet even they may be over-done with 
mopar which will make them grofs, rot at bottom, and 
dhe, Af 

The ualities of manures, and in what manner they ope- 
rate upon land, are points of enquiry that merit the attention 
of all cultivators of land: in thefe we are not much affifted by - 
the-common practice of farmers ; who are not accurate in mak- 
ing experiments, and very rarely keep any regifter of them. 
The operations of: bodies, and of manures, in particular, are 
traced with much difficulty ; and what has rendered them the 
more fo, is the propenfity to form hypothefes upon theories, uns 
fapported by experiments, It has long been a current opinion, 
that nitre or other {alts were. the caufes of fertility ; and confe- 
yuently, that thofe manures that were found to be the greateft 
enrichers of land, contained a large proportion of thofe falts: 
this was faid of the feveral forts of marle, lime, and others. 
But when it was difcovered by experiments, ‘that they contained 
no falts, it was then faid that they attraéted ‘them from the air: 
but this alfo is now-found to . atverror 3 and therefore.we mok 
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endeavour to account for the operation of manures, ‘in fuoh 
manner as is warranted by accurate experiments. ) 

‘ This is not a matter of mere theory: juft principles lead 
to a right practice, as we fhall fee in the prefent cafe. This 
rendered it neceflary to enter into a diicuffion of the nature and 
operation of fome of the principal manures ; among chefe marle 
is to be ranked, the nature and operation whereof has been long 
imperfectly underitood ; aud, though an excellent general ma- 
nure, has to a proverb been excluded from ftrong land. Marles 
differ in their qualities, but farmers had no other way to judge 
of them, or to diftinguifh them from other earths, but by their 
external appearances, in which fome other earths, pernicious 
to land, very much refemble them. To prevent the ill effects 
of fuch a millake for the future, a method is here Jaid down to 
diftinguifh genuine marle with certainty, by a fhort and eafy 
proceis, that the farmer may perform himfelf; and he is ad- 
vifed to do fo, before he lays any earth fuppofed to be marle 
upon his land, whereof he knows not the effects from expe- 
rience, nat 

* By this procefs we may go a ftep further, and not only dif- 
tinguifh marle from other earths of a like appearance, but alfo 
diicover the compofition of the feveral forts. of marle, and to 
what kind of land each of them is beft adapted, for its im- 
provement. | | oe 

‘ Chalk is much of the fame nature as marle, particularly 
fuch as is foft, foapy, and unétuous ; yet chalk, till of late, has 
been efteemed a manure proper only for ftrong land, as marle 
was for light land. But chalk is now found to be a great im- 
prover of both forts, light as well as ftrong. 

‘ The opinions concerning lime have been fo various and 
contradictory, that many were deterred from ufing it: though 
the ill-confequences that have enf{ued a plentiful liming, feem 
not to have arifen from the lime, but from an injudicious ma- 
nagement of the land afterwards, as may appear from this Dif- 
fertation ; wherein the reader will find feveral other points dif- 
cuffed relating to manures, tending to fettle a juft theory of 
their operation, and be of ufe to the practical hufbandman.’ 

It has long been a fubje¢t of enquiry, how manures im- 
prove land, and how vegetation is carried on and promoted. 
For though the intent of ufing of manures be to enrich the 
land, or to corre& its too great ftiffnefs, loofenefs, or other 
natural imperfetions ; and though many different fubftances 
are ufed for thefe purpofes; and experience evinces that moft 
kinds of matter which ferment, corrupt, or fall into powder 
in the foil, are improvers of it ; ‘yet till the mode of their ope- 
ration, as improvers, be known, we muft be in doubt which 
manures may be moft effectually applied in different cales, 
and with much uncertainty make ufe of fubftances as fuch 
which may have a quite contrary eff:c, as many people. 
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have found by coftly and painful experience. Our author, there- 


fore very properly begins this part by an enquiry concerning the 
food of vegetables, and the manner in which manures, encreafe 


it. He is of opinion, that the chief, if not the only ufe, of 


manures, is to reduce to a proper textures, fuch lands as afe 


naturally either too {tiff or too loofe. 


‘ It is, fays he, a general property of manures, to ferment 
in the foils with which they are mixed. The fermentation ex- 
cites an inteftine motion in the foil, divides and feparates the 
parts of it; which is apparent from its {welling and crumbling : 
the fermentation does not, however make any addition to 
vegetable food of the foil; for that remains the fame, whether 
it 1s divided into many or few parts: but a minute divifion is 
an excellent preparation of the foil, to receive a new fupply of 
the vegetable food ‘from the atmofphere, which is ftored with 
all the variety of matter neceifary for the nourifhment of plants. 
Fermentation therefore opens the foil, and ‘multiplies the pores 
of it: the air, dews, and rain, find an eafy entrance into thefe 
pores, and depofit there the nutritious particles; and at the 
fame time render the foil pervious to the tender fibrous roots, 
into the pores of which they extend, and thence colle& their 


nourifhment.’ 


This opinion he enforces by obferving that fimilar effe&s 
are alfo produced by other means. 


‘ Fermentation is one of the principal means whereby the 
earth is enriched, and is not the effet of manures only, but is 
excited in fome degree, by every change in the temperature of 
the air; by heat, cold, drynefs, or moilture, the particles of - 
the foil are put in motion, divided, and new pores or cavities 
opened, into which the nutritious aliment is depofited from the 
atmofphere. Without fuch a continual fupply, the earth would 
foon be reduced to a ftate of barrennefs; as the plants that grow 
upon it are conftantly draining it of the vegetable food.’ 


And again the like effe& is produced by fuch hufbandry as 


opens the land, 

‘ The effec of vegetable and animal manures, and of the 
hoeing hufbandry, in one refpeét is the fame: they both open 
and pulverize the foil: whether thefe manures have any other 
confiderable effec is not certain. 

‘ It is indeed true, that dung enriches land to a greater de- 
gree than tillage; but this does not prove this to be the effe@ 
of its falts, and oils, in any other refpeét than pulverizing the 
land: for tillage without manure enriches land ; more tillage 
enriches it to a greater degree; if this land is then dunged,. ag 
will be fill more highly fertilized. In the firft cafe, its encreaf- 
ed fertility arifes plainly from its being more pulverized; why 


therefore fhould not this effect of the dung be from the fame 
: ; - , | caufe, 
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eaufe, viz. a further pulverization ? for -putrefcent manures do, 
for a time, divide the foil more than tillage. 

* Ima dunghill, the putrefcent ferment makes the falts and 
oils of it volatile ; and being exhaled into the air, an earth only 
remains, of no great efficacy to enrich land: if the dung is laid 
on the land, a fermentation alfo enfues, and. the falts and oils 
being there likewife volatilized, afcend into the air; all of 
thém, as fome think—a confiderable part of them certainly do ; 

-and therefore do not furnith the crop with-any vegetable food ; 
what remains feems infufficient for that purpofe: fo that the 
principal effet of dung, appears to“be the breaking and pul- 
verizing the foil, by which it is prepared to admit the riches of 
the atmofphere. 

But fuppofing that all the principles of the dung did remain 
‘¥n the foil, it ts by no means clear that'they furnifh the aliment 
or vegetable food to the crop. To-do this, they ought to con- 
fit of fuch kind of matter as is fuitable nourifhment to the 
plants they are to feed. But dung of only one fort is fuppofed 
to give nourifhment to all crops, to many thoufand fpecies of 
plants ; and all kinds of dung are fuppofed to feed all kinds of 
“plants ; though it is certain that the principles of al) the various 
hinds of plants are different, as appears*from their different vir- 
tues and effects. Hence it feems, that dung would be more 
likely to poifon many plants than to nourifh them. 

© To refolve this difficulty, it is faid, by thofe who contend 
thai dung and other animal and vegetable manures are the food 
of plants, that plants have a power of altering the food into 
their own nature ; that they can change alkaline falts into acid, 
aud oils of different natures into thofe of their own ; and it 
feems by this way of reafoning, that plants could change falts 
into oils, or oils into falts, &c.’ 


He then prodaces feveral extra&ts from other authors, Mr. 
‘Tull, Dr. Hunter, Mr. Dickfon, and Dr. Home, nearly 
agreeing in the fame principle. 

This principle, however, feems not to be firiétly and inva- 
riably true ; for : 

‘* Manures, fays Mr Dickfon, operate in all the different 
ways by which vegetation is promoted : they operate by com- 
municating to the foil, with which they are mixed, the vege- 
table food which they contain by communicating to it a 

ower of attracting this food in greater plenty from the air 
by enlarging the vegetable pafture which it contains—and by 
diffolving the vegetable food, which it is already poffeffed of, 
and fitting it for entering the roots of plants.—If the qualities 
of dung are confidered, it will appear, that it promotes vege- 
tation in all the different methods mentioned, : , 

«« While bodies are ina found ftate, their parts adhere firmly 
together, and they are incapable of being turned into the parts 


of other bodies. To render them capable of this, they _ 
e 
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be reduced to their firft principles. This, is,done,by corruptions 
It is obferved, that by corruption, all the parts of bodies are. 
relaxed, and the falts, oils, and other juices which they. cons, 
tain, from being fixed, are made volatile.” 

‘‘Itis, fays Dr. Hunter, of great moment, to fix upon what. 
is really the nutriment of vegetables, as it will enable us to 
conduét our compoft dunghills upon juft and rational principles. 
The doétrine of manures is but little underftood. The farmer 
fhould at all times retain in his memory a general idea of them. 
He may divide the manures into four kinds. 

*¢ 1,. Such as give nourifhment only, as rape-duft, foot, 
malt-duit, oil-compoft, blood-compoft, pigeon’s dung, and alk 
hand-drefiings. 

‘* 2, Such as give nourifhment, and add to the foil; as: 
horfe-dung, cow-dung, human ordure, rotten animal and vee 
getable fubfances. 

‘*¢ 3. Such as open the foil, and do not nourifh in their own 
nature; as lime, light marles, fand, and vegetable afhes. 

«© 4. Such as ftiffen the foil, and at the fame time nourith 
a little ; as clay, clay-marles, and earth. ) 

‘¢ We cannot pay too much attention to every thing that fe- 
lates to manures ; without their affiftance, the richeft foils would 
foon be reduced, by frequent cropping. to.a barren ftate. It is 
pleafing to obferve, how the diffolution of one body is necef= 
fary for the life and increafe of another. All nature is in moe 
tion. In confequence of the putrid fermentation that is every 
where carried on, a quantity of vegetable nutriment afcends into 
the atmofphere. Summer fhowers return much of it again ; 
but part falls into the fea, and is loft.” 


He feems, however, to leave this matter at laft rather 


doubtful. 
¢ The experiment thus conducted, will determine which is 
the moft proper to ufe, frehh or rotten dung ; but I doubt will, 
not determine the other point, viz. whether the effect of dung, 
is only to divide or pulverize the foil, or whether it alfo fur- 
nifhes the vegetable food to the crop. For fuppofe in the above, 
or other fuch experiment, the dunged earth produced the largeft 
crop; as no doubt it will, if the experiment is in every refpect’ 
rightly conduéted; the caufe of this fuperiority will be juftly 
attributed to the dung, but the manner of its operation will 
ftill remain undetermined. This fhould not, however,’ deter’ 
thofe who have opportunity, from attempting to difcover this by 
experiments, as the knowledge of it is of real importance 
ufe in hufbandry.’ | rab 
The author then treats particularly on the four fimple maz: 
nures, marle, chalk, lime, and limeftorie -gravel. Of the 
firft of thefe, marle, he defcribes the four principal forts, vizs> 
clay-mvarle, ftone-marle, flate-marle, and fthell>marle;’ and‘ 
points out fome eafy experiments by which’to diftinguihh the trae» 
marle 
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marle from other earths, which bear a great refemblance to 
that foffil; and to afcertain the proportion of calcareous earth, 
clay, and fand they contain. 

He then mentions a certain kind of earth often found in the 
fame bed with the beft marle, which, inftead of fertilizing, 
senders the foil incapable of bearing any kind of vegetables 
for many years, and which has proved extremely injurious to 
the farmer, who had been deceived: by its external appear- 
ance. It is then fhewn that marle contains no falts, and 
therefore probably no vegetable food. And, farther, that 
marie itfelf does not attract falts from the air; and that there- 
fore the effects of this beft of manures confifts probably in 
barely opening the land with which it is mixed, and thereby 
reducing it to fuch a ftate as probably to imbibe the vegetable 
food itfelf. An account is then given of the effe&s of marle 
on ftrong and light lands ; with the proper time and manner 
of laying it on, alfo its proper quantity, and the manner of 
fearching for marle and other minerals and foffils. 

Our ingenious author then treats on chalk in a fimilar man- 
ner, thewing its effects, proper quantity, time, and manner 
of ufing, &c. of which, and the fuccéeding divifions of this 
work, we fhall give an account in our next Number. 





5X. Judah Rsfored: a Pcem. In Six Books, By Dr. Roberts, 
of Eton College. 2 vals. 8v0. 35. 6d. Wilkie. 


"HE fubje& of this poem is the return of the Jews from 

their Babylonian captivity. The fcriptures contain fo 
many prophecies relative to this important occurrence ; the 
Jamentation of the Jews upon the deftruion of their capital, 
their ardent defire to return, their happy reftoration to liberty 
end their country by the edict of Cyrus, &c. are fo pathetically 
defcribed by the prophets, that our author concluded, ‘ there 
could not be a more proper fubje&t for a poem, than this 
event.” 

The hiftory however affords but few circumftances, which 
zdmit of poetical decoration, or at leaft of romantic and 
fublime defcription ; few charaters, which are either uncom- 
mon or brilliant; few interefling or critical fituations; few 
tranfaGions which are either calculated to excite curiofity or 
admiration ; and therefore the fubjeé&t is not fo favourabe to 
the author’s defign, as he feems to apprehend. 

«Fhe ftory of Paradife Loft abounds with incidents, fuf- 
ceptible of the nobleft embellifhment: fuch as, the fall of the 
rebellious angels, the infernal regions, the realms of Chaos 


and Night, the garden of Eden, the creation of the world, 
the 
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the innocent amours of Adam and Eve, and the likes Aad 
thefe are the circumftances, which affe&, furprife, and chacaa. 
the reader’s imagination ; and give the poem all its luftce aad 
fuccefs. 

Let us fee what incidents our author has either found, oc 
invented, in-the fubje@ of this poem. 

The argument of the firft book : 

The fubje& propofed; the ftate of the Jews towards the 
end of the captivity ; the chara&ter of Belfhazzar; a feaft pro 
claimed in honour of Baal; Daniel’s prayer ; the angel Ga- 
briel appears to him; foretells the deftcu@ion of Babylon .by 
Cyrus, and the deliverance of the Jews; dire&ts him how to be« 
have, when fent for by Belfhazzar to interpret the fign from 
heaven; Zorobabel comes to Daniel; his character; Zoro~ 
babel, Mifael, and Ananiah, encourage the tribes; a 
ceffion to the temple of Belus; the temple defcribed ; a facri- 
fice ; the Chaldeans fall down before their idol; the Jews re. 
fule to comply; the king’s indignation; the banquet ; the 
hand- writing on the wall; Daniel feat for ; he interprets the 
writing, and foretells the deitru@ion of Babylon. 

Book II. A defcription of the walls of Babylon, which were 
now furrounded by Cyrus; the charaéter of that prince ; his 
army ; he calls a council ; Gadatas and Gobryas return from 
their nocturnal expedition ; the latter gives an account of the 
difordered ftate of the city, which determines Cyrus to attack 
it immediately; a Perfian facrifice ; Cyrus turns the courfe 
of the river; the army marches up the channel; the cone 
fufion of the inhabitants, and the death of Belfhazzar. 

Book III. Cyrus gives orders for a ceffation of hoftilities ; 
the burial of the Babylonians; a council of the Jews; the 
chara&ters and fpeeches of the counfellors; Daniel ends the 
debate, and they determine to apply to Cyrus for leave to 
return to Jerufalem; an interview between Othniel, one of 
council, and his Babylonian miftrefs; he endeavours to fow 
fedition among the tribes ; Cyrus receives the homage of the 
Babylonians ; Daniel requefts that the Jews may be per- 
mitted to rebuild their temple at Jerufalem; Cyrus defires to 


hear their hiftory. 


Book 1V. Daniel relates the moft material parts of the 
Jewith hiftory, from the call of Abraham to the captivity < 
after which Cyrus gives the Jews permiflion to return, and re- 
build their temple ; ordering all the ornaments of the former 
temple, which had been brought to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
nezzaf, to be reftored. 

Book V. Othniel ftill endeavours to fow fedition among 


‘the Jews; the fpirit of diffenfion reprefled by Daniel; Othnigl 
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ftoned ;°a defcription of that punifhment; the Jews, ranged 
under their feveral chiefs, prepare for their departure; night 
comes On ; the angel Gabriel appears: to Daniel, and informs 
him, that he muft continue in Babylon; he takes leave of his 
countrymen ; they fet ‘out, and pitch their tents beyond the 
vale of Semiramis, in Mefopotamia ; an old man [Phanuel, 


Ananiah’s brother] meets them; ‘his ‘ftory; they continue ne 
their march to wart ere&t a ‘pillar ; Mifael’s death and 
burial. 


Book VI.-'The Jews mifs Zorobabel ; their grief on that 
eccafion ;) Ananiah vifits the tomb of Mifael ; finds Zorobabel ; 
they leave Hatan ; erofs the Euphrates, afcend a hill, whence 
they fee’ Mefopotamia ‘on one fide; and Syria on the other, thro’ 
whicli they march ; they pafs through the lot of Afher and Ze- 
bulun to Mount Tabor; their profpeet from thence ; they march 
on to Mount Ephraim ; their joy at the fight of Mount Sion ; 
they artive at -Jerufalem; Ananiah addreffes them; they re- 
pair the houfes $ renew their feafts; lay the foundation of the i 
temple 5. the old ‘men weep; Haggai prophecies; and the 

work is conduéted with zeal and exultation. 

This poem, as the reader will obferve, opens with the even- 
ing preceding the impious feaft of Belfhazzar, fuppofed to be 
a feaft in honour of their god Bel, or Baal; and clofes with 
the return of the Jews, and the foundation of the temple. 

Some few circumftances concur in the courfe of this work, 
which may be thought ¢contradi€tory to chronology. But the 
author very properly obferves, ‘ that in fubjeéts of remote an- 
tiquity, which are confequently involved in much obfcurity, 
the poet may fairly model circumftances in fuch a manner, as 
to form them into a regular and confiftent plan; and where 
hiftorians are fileat, may invent any thing which bears the ap- 
pearance of probability.’ 

Various have been the opinions of learned men, with re- 
gard to the commencement and conclufion of the feventy years, 
mentioned by Jeremiah, as the period of the Jewith captivity. 
Our author takes it for granted; that it began in the third 
year of Jehoiakim, and ended in the firftof Cyrus. But then 
a queftion arifes, ‘ which year was the firft of Cyrus?’ I think, 
fays he, we may certainly anfwer, ‘ the third year from the 
taking of Babylon.” For Darius the Mede fucceeded Bel- 
fhazzar, the laft king of the Babylonian line, and reigned two 
years, during which time Daniel delivered his prophecy of the 
feventy weeks. ‘This Darius feems to have been the Cyaxares 
of profane hiftory, king of Media, and uncle of Cyrus; by 
whofe favour he enjoyed the kingdom of Babylon for the fpace 
of two years after'it was taken, The firft year of Cyrus, 
there- 
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therefore, was probably’the third" year fiom’ ‘the taking of 
Babylon ; at which time Jeremfah’s feventy years * were com 
pleted. But it was neceflary in this poem to reprefent- “the! 
decree of Cyrus ‘for: rebuilding theotemple,vas: having been 
made foon after the taking of Babylon: ‘forthe {CeneiofVit is 
laid before that event; and a chafm of two years would thave 
been a real objeion. The author ‘therefore’ as the cHrono- 
logy was a matter of difpute, has obviated” this impropriety 
by making*the decree immediately fablequért to the reduftion 
of the city, — 

He has taken the liberty of transferring. to Bélthaazar, 
whom Herodotus calls Labynitus, what . isumentioned ,by;Xe-~ 
nophon of the ill treatment, which. Gobryas, and, Gadatas re- 
ceived from the king of. Aflyrias « 

In the third chapter of Daniel is reeorded a fitigulah Biftory 
of Nebuchadnezzar, ordering the Jews’to bow down’ before an 
idol, which he ereéted in the plain of Dura. *'Our°author has 
opened his work witha fimilar decree, which he fuppofes to 
have been made by Belfhazzar. He_ has likewife introdaced 
the angel Gabriel, as ‘communicating other circumftances to 
the prophet, befides thofe, which ‘are fecorded. This he 
rightly confiders, not as contradigting true hiftory, but as 
founding probable.events upon it,;. which, in a work. of; this 
kind, can fcarce, be open to any objeQion, ' 

In the 4th book, where Daniel relates to Cyrus the priti¢ipal 
events of the Jewifh hiftory, in order to ' make the defcription 
more full, the-poet has thrown together all. the cireumftances, 
which are recorded concerning the deftru@ion of Jéfafalem, 
and made Daniel reprefent himfelf as an eye-witnefs of them 5 ; 
though that was not literally the cafe. 

The prophecy of Haggai, with regard to the glory or the 
latter houfe, which was not delivered till the fecond year of 
Darius the Perfian, our author has introduced fome. few: years 
fooner ; but it is here reprefented as fpoken to. the very per- 
fons, to whom it was actually fpoken, Zorobabel and Jofhua, 

He has made the Jews return,. not dire&ly: through the de- 
fert, which would have been the neareft way ; but northward 
through Mefopotamia, then acrofs the Euphrates into Syria, 
and thence down to Paleftine. This was the ‘more commodious, 
and the more poetical road, as it gave the poet an opportanity 
of introducifig circumftances, relative to the moft ancient hif- 
tory of the Jews, 

The following account of the march of the Perfians along 
the channel of the Euphrates, the confufion of the Babylonians 
on this occafion, and the defcription.of the penfile-gardens, 





* Chap. XXIX, 10. 
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wil} afford us perhaps the. moft entertaining extra& we can 
fele&, and a proper fpecimen of our author’s poetical abi- 
lities. 


* And now.they ctofs the tkirt of that broad thade 

Which Babylon’s high walls, that intercept 

Fhe moon’s bright beams, caft o’er the plain beneath, 

And march unheard, unfeen, Firft their wide dyke 

Receives the averted ftream ; the Perftans walk j 

Thro the dried channel. Gobryas Jeads the van, 

And Gadatas. To them, for well they knew 

The pafs, great Cyrus had confign’d this poft 

Of danger, and of fame. The bank they mount 

With eager hafte ; the brazen fteps afcénd ; 

Wide open ftand the portals ; and at once 

The unguarded ftreets of Babylon are fill’d 

With hoftile multitades. In vain to arms 

Ruth the rade rioters, and call on Bel 

To fave his faithfal votaries. He nor hears, 

Nor checks the victor’s rage.. In heaps they lie. 

Proftrate, fome dead, fome dying: hideous fhrieks 

Rend the keen air. Meanwhile tne Affyrians rous’d , 

But rous’d too late, unite in bands, as fear, 

Or chance direéts ; and thro’ the crouded ftreets 

On friend, on foe, with undireéted aim, 

Hurl ftaves, or pointed darts, or feather’d thafts, 

Undifciplin’d. Some from the lofty towers 

Tear conic pinacles, or roll huge ftones 

Rent from the walls, which down with hideous crafh 

Fall ponderous. Some to Bel’s illumin’d fane 

gy ars recipitate in vain implore 

The fenfelefs idol: thefe Tigranes finds 

All proftrate ; and attended by a troop _ 

Of faithful Zariafpans, hews at once 

The god, and all his votaries to the ground. 

Some feek the bridge, if chance a friendly boat 

Shall waft them down the ftream ; but oh! what grief, 

What horrour chills their fouls, when they behold 

That flood, where oft they wont to brace their limbs, 

Convey’d they know not whither, and a way 

Thro’ the dried channel worn by many a foot, 

Aghaft they ftand, men, women, old and young, 

Promifcuous ; when Hyrcania’s chief appears, 

Fierce Ariamnes: from the twanging yew 

Five hundred arrows fly; deep groans of pain, 

And hideous ejulations to the fcene 

Add horror tenfold: on the bank they roll 

Writhing in agonies, or happier clofe 

Their eyes for ever in eternal fleep. 

Thefe feek their homes, if chance the much-lov’d walls 

May fcreen them from the conquerors ;-thofe unbar' 

The brazen gates, and ftrive to Jeave behind 
Babel’s 
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Babel’s deferted towers; in vain; the dyke 
Oppofes, and the fword of Porus drives 

Back to their walls the trembling fugitives. 

-¢ Yet fome awhile maintain unequal fight 

Unarm’d, and thro the river ftrive to force 

A paffage to the plain: plung’d in the waves 
They perifh; or, if chance efcap’d, freth troops * 
Of Perfians watch the adverfe banks, and flay 
Whate’er the waters {fpar’d. Within the walls 
Of Babylon was rais’d a lofty mound 

Where flowers, and aromatic fhrubs adorn’d 
The penfile garden *. For Nebaffar’s queen, 
Fatigu’d with Babylonia’s level plains, 

Sigh’d for her Median home, where nature’s hand 
Had {coop’d the vale, and cloath’d the mountain’s fide 
With many a verdant wood ; nor long fhe pin’d 
Till that uxorious monarch call’d on art 

To rival nature’s {weet variety. 

Forthwith two hundred thoufand flaves uprear’d 
This hill, egregious work; rich fruits o’erhang 
The floping walks, and odorous fhrubs entwine 
Their undulating branches, Thither flocks 

A multitude unfeen, and mid the groves 

And fecret arbours all night long conceal’d, 
Silent, and fad, efcape the vittor’s fword.’ 


Few writers in blank verfe have learnt the fecret of relieving 
the ear by a proper variation of the cadence. ‘The only dit- 
ference between their meafure and rhyme is, that the rhyme 
is wanting ; while the verfe is conftituted in fuch a manner, 
that the ear has a right to expe@t it, and is difappointed at 
not finding it. The ftop ftares you full in the face, at the | 
end of almoft every line; the rhyme is not there; the paufe 
is not varied: and the reader throws by the poem with dif- 
guft. But this is not the cafe in the work we are confidering. 
Every judicious reader will be pleafed with the harmony of the 
verfification. : 





* An ingenious author, {peaking of thefe gardens, fays: ¢ It is 
very remarkable, that even thefe fhould owe their origin to the 
trueft fenfibility of the wild beauties of nature. This furprifing 
and laborious experiment was a ftrain of complaifance in king Ne- 
buchadnezzar to his Median queen, who could never be reconciled 
to the flat, naked appearance of the province of Babylon; but fre- 
quently regretted each rifing hill and fcattered foreit, fhe had for- 
merly delighted in, with all the charms they had prefented to her 
youthful imagination.” Effay on Defign in Gardening, by G. M. efq. 
Thefe gardens are defcribed by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Jofephus, 
and Quintus Curtius; but as they are not even mentioned by He- 
srodotus, Goguet doubts of their exiftence. 


Vout, XXXIX, May, 1775. Ff — The 
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The author, we hope, will pardon us for pointing out two 
or three flight verbal inaccuracies, which juft now occur to us, 
upon a curfory infpection. 

¢ —Near the throne on either [each] fide 

Stands Gadatas and Gobryas.’ B. iii. v. 450. 

—‘* Two plates of ftone, whereon were graven, 

On either [each] fide, thofe everlafting laws.’ _B. iv. v. 188. 
—‘ If, as thou wert [waft] wont in other days, 


Thou fow’ft fedition.’ B. iii. v. 329. 
—*‘ Matters of import high difclos’d, which lay 
Deep in the qwomé of time.’ B. i. v. 168. 


Innumerable writers talk of things lying in the womb of 
time, of the prefumption of prying into the womb of time, &c. 
The metaphor, if not éndelicate, is improper. Time accord- 
ing to the reprefentation of all mythological writers, is an old 
man, with a bald pate, a fcythe, and other emblems, but 
with none of the attributes of an old woman. 

In an addrefs to the Jews, at the end of this poem, we have 
the following lines : 

¢ —To your heritage, the promis’d land, 

Your God once more his fcatter’d tribes fhall bring; 
Again on Moriah’s mount bis fhrine thall ftand, 

And Chrifi hall reign, an univerfal king.’ 

Thefe lines feem to promife a future reftoration of the Jews 
to the land of Canaan, and a re-eftablifhment of the templar 
fervice. But furely this notion is nothing but a rabbinical 
dream, inadvertently adopted by Chriftian writers *. We are 
_ fully perfuaded, that the 60th chapter of Ifaiah, Arife, bine ; 

for thy light is come, the 33d of Jeremiah, &c. wholly and folely 

relate to the triumphant return of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonian captivity ; and that this is the great obje&t intended by 
almoft all thofe magnificent images, which commentators 
ufually apply to the future glory of the church. 
_ ‘The author of this performance does not call his work an 
epic poem ; and in this he is right: the fubje& is fimple and 
hiftorical, and there is no perfonage introduced, who properly 
merits the title of hero. Yet with regard to narrative, epi- 
fode, fimile, &c. he has endeavoured to follow the laws of the 
epopeea, as prefcribed by the beft models. 
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X. Mifellanies in Profe and Verfe, by Mrs. Chapone. fmall 8vo. 
2s, 64. fewed. Dilly. 


HE Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, which were 
publifhed by this lady in 1773, have given the world a 
very favourable epinion of her underftanding, her tafte, and 


* See Crit, Rev, vol. xxii, p. 91» & alibie 
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the virtues of her heart. This publication, though not a 
work of the fame popular nature, will not diminifh her li- 
terary reputation. It confitis of feveral eflays in profe, and 
fome little pieces of poetry. The effays are compofitions of a 
moral tendency, abounding with ufeful and improving re- 
flections.—The defign of the firft is to point out the different 
effe&s of fimplicity and affectation; or to prove, that the 
former infenfibly wins our efteem; while the latter infallibly 
excites our contempt, 

The following obfervations on Lord Chefterfield’s Letters 
are not a little fevere on his lordfhip’s fyftem of diflimulation, 
But our readers, we believe, will agree with us, that they are 
founded on the principles of morality and good fenfe. 


‘ Whoever defires to pleafe, to be refpected and beloved, let 
him firft give his attention to the inward ftate of his mind, 
When all is right there, outward elegancies may be eafily at- 
tained, or the want of them eafily excufed. But if nature and 
the heart have no fhare in dictating his behaviour, his looks, 
and his fentiments, he may be a fop, a dancing-mafter, a 
courtier, or a fpy; but he can never be an amiable man. 

‘ This, the noble writer, whofe letters to his fon have lately 
engaged the attention of the public, feems to have forgotten. 
Intent on thofe worldly advantages, which cannot be attained 
without the good-will of mankind, he unweariedly recommends 
and enforces the eppearances of all that he thinks engaging; but 
forgets that thofe appearances muft be the refult of real ex- 
cellencies, which he takes no pains to inculcate. Even * fweet- 
nefs of countenance he thinks may be put on and adjufted at 
the glafs, like the rouge and the bouquet: and that his fon 
may poffefs /es manieres nobles, and all the charms of liberal and 
ingenuous youth, whilft in reality he regulates his + friendfhips 
by his views of future advancement; { conceals every paffion 








¢ * Vide Lord Chefterfield’s Letters, Letter 220,—‘* Learn even 
to compofe your countenance to the refpectful, the chearful, and the 
infinuating.’’ Letter 221:—** An air, atone of voice, a compofure 
of countenance to mildneis and foftnefs, which are all eafily ac- 
quired, do the bufinefs; and without farther examination, and 

ofibly with the contrary qualities, that man is reckoned the 
gentleft, the modefteft, the beft natured man alive. Happy the 
man, who, with a certain fund of parts and knowledge, g¢ts ac- 
quainted with the world early enough to make it his dubd/e, at an 
age when moft people are the bubbles of the world! for that is the 
common cafe of youth.” 

‘ + Vide Letter 140 and 207. , 

* } Vide Letter 151,—In this Letter his lordfhip quotes from 
lord Bacon the diftinétion between Amulation and difimulation—*< the 
laft of which is only to hide a man’s own cards, whereas /mulation 
is put on in erder to look into other people's.” But does not the 
following account of his own management, which he recommends 
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and fentiment of his own heart, and takes advantage of thofe 
of others ; whilft he fets no other bounds to his flattery, but 
thofe of the credulity of his companions, and lavifhes every 
mark of attention and admiration, of kindnefs and good-nature, 
with no other motive or end but his own advantage. The fa- 
vourite maxim which his lordthip fo often repeats, * ‘* 1) wolto 
Sciclto, i penfieri fretti,” he thinks as pradticable as it is con- 
venient; forgetting that an open countenance is the index na- 
ture gave to an Open ingenuous heart; and that the beft teacher 
can hardly bring a youth of nineteen to fuch perfection in hy- 
pocrify, as to give his face and air the franknefs proper to his 
age, and his mind the cunning and defign of an old ftatefman. 
But, God be praifed! we are not conftituted to be the dupes of 
every fhallow artifice; and a hypocrite under twenty has very 
little chance of making ‘* rhe world his bubble.” Scarcely 
even the weakeft of that fex which his lordfhip confiders as far 
below rationality +, would be much charmed with a youth who 
had been tutored by his father to make love { wherever he went, 
becaufe it was cheaper and fafer to have an arrangement with a 
married woman of fafhion, than to keep an opera girl. It is 
impoflible to think of this in a moral light without a degree of 
horror, which obfcures the ridicule of it. That fuch precepts 
fhould have been the inftruétions of a father'to his fon, and that 
they fhould be publicly offered to the youth of a nation where 
the facrednefs of marriage and the bonds of family-love are not 
yet entirely exploded, are indeed moft alarming fymptoms of 
corruption. The mean feif-love, which is thus inculcated, at 
the expence of the moft important interefts of fociety, muft 
fhew itfelf through the whole man, in fpite of the frippery in 
which his lordthip would drefs him. Elegance of mind can 
alone produce true elegance of behaviour. Les manicres douces 





to his fon as an example, come under the defcription of jmulation ? 
** J fhould defire nothing better in any negotiation, than to have 
to do with one of thefe men of warm, quick paflions; which I 
would take care to fet in motion. By artful provocations I would 
extort rafh unguarded expreffions; and, by hinting at all the fe- 
veral things I could fufpect, infallibly difcover the true one, by the 
alteration it occafioned in the countenance of the perfon.” Is not 
this to look into another man’s cards? As a miniffer it may be able 
condud, but as a maa it is furely deteftable.” 

¢* The countenance open, the thoughts clofe, 

€ t Letter 129. 

©‘ ft Letter 242.—** Addrefs yourfelf to fome woman of fafhion 
and beauty wherever you are, and try how far that will go. If the 
place be not fecured beforehand, and garrifoned, nine time: in ten 
you will take it.” Sometimes his lordthip dire&ts him to addrefs 
two at the fame time; ove as a Mad. l’Urfay, to inftruct him in the 
art of pleafing ; the other to exercife thofe arts upon. Mad. de Blot 
is chofen for this laft office, on account of her perverfe fidelity to 
her hufband, ° though married above a'year.” 
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belong to a gentle and good heart---/es manieres nobles to a {pirit — 
of generofity, bravery, and truth. 

‘¢ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

The reft is all but leather or prunella.” Pops.” 

The fecond effay contains fome remarks on converfation. 
The celebrated arbiter elegantiarum, already mentioned, has 
taken infinite pains to teach his fon the agrémens de Paris. Un 
air, ux ton de duceur et de politefé, is undoubtedly very pleafing. 
But in point of politenefs, people of all nations have their pee - 
culiar air and manner. An Englifhman may be extremely 
well-bred, and yet retain that plainnefs and fincerity, that ge- 
nerous integrity of nature, and honefty of difpofition, which 
are his national charaéteriftics. He becomes a puppy and a 
fool, when he affeéts the adulation, the fervility, and the gri- 
mace of a l'rench petit maitre. Our author has the following 
juft remark upon this fpecies of affectation. 

‘ Some of thofe foibles, which prevail in our prefent polite 
circles, feem to arife merely from the son which has been im- 
ported to us from a neighbouring nation, where perhaps the 
fame things may be natural and harmlefs, which, in us, are af- 
fected, and fruitful of bad confequences. Surely nothing can 
be lefs natural to the dry and referved temper of the Englith, 
than that flow of unbounded flattery which feems the eftablifhed 
commerce of the grand monde, but which, to a modeft mind, 
unhardened by the conftant ufe of it, is really quite overwhelm- 
ing. That deep and affe&ting intereft, with which a mere 
common acquaintance talks to you for half an hour of your 
flighteft indifpofition---thofe tender profeflions of affeflion and 
efteem---that admiration, which exhaufts the language to ex- 
prefs itfelf, are fo exceedingly uncongenial to an Englifh heart 
(flow to expand itfelf, tho’ warm and fteady in real affection) 
that they never fit handfomely on us; and, though we may be 
pleafed at the moment with the felf-confequence given us, we. 
foon feel a degree of difguft arifing towards thofe from whom we 
receive it.’ 

The defign of the third eflay is to point out a proper me- 
dium between enthufiafm and indifference in religion; or, in 
other words, to fuggeft this wholefome advice to thofe, who 
are juft entering on the ftage of life: ‘ not to be led away 
by a crowd of fools, without knowing whither they are going 5 
not to exchange real happine(s for the empty name of pleafure ; 
not to prefer fafhion to immortality; and not to fancy it 
poffible for them to be innocent, and at the fame time ufe- 
lefs.’ 

The laft of thefe profe compofitions is the Story of Fidelia, 
which was publifhed in the Adventurer, No 77, 78, 79. 

The poetical part contains the following pieces: Verfes 
written during a violent Storm at Midnight, 1749; On read- 
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ing Sonnets in the Style and Manner of Spencer, by T. Ed- 
wards, Efq. 1749; a Sonnet in Anfwer to the foregoing, by 
T. E. efq.; to Health; to a Robin-Redbreaft ; to Stella; to 


Afpafia, in anfwer to the foregoing, by Mifs H , now Mrs, 
D 3 to Peace, written at the Time of the Rebellion, in 
17453; to Solitude; to Winter; L’Eftate, by Metaftafio; a 
Tranflation of the fame; an Italian Sonnet tranflated ; and an 
Ode to Mifs Carter, prefixed to that lady’s Epictetus. 

The limits of ovr Review will not allow us to make any 
Jong extracts from this work : we thall therefore give our read- 
ers the fhorteft piece in this colle€tion ; though perhaps already 
more known, than any other of the author’s produétions. 


‘ To a Robin-Redbreafl. 


© Dear focial bird! that giv’ft wjth fearlefs love 
Thy tender form to man’s protecting care, 
Pieas’d, when rude tempefts vex the ruffled air, 

For the warm roof to leave the naked grove ; 

* Kindeft and laft of fummer’s tuneful train! 

Ah! do not yet give o’er thy plaintive lays 
But charm foft zephyr to a longer flay 

And oft renew thy f{weetly parting ftrain. 

* So when rough winter frowns with brow fevere, 
And chilling blafts fhall Rrip the fhelt’ring trees, 
When meagre want thy fhiv’ring frame hall feize, 

And death, with dart uplifted, hover near, 

My grateful hand the lib’ral crumbs fhall give, 

My bofom warm thee, and my kifs revive.’ 


This little ode has been defervedly admired, on account of 
the delicacy of the fubje&t, and the pleafing fimplicity of the 
fentiment and the language. 
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XI. An Inquiry into the Policy of the Penal Laws, affeGing the 
Popifh Inhabitants of Ireland. In which the Hiftory and Con- 
fritution of that Country, and the Rights ef Colonies and Planters 
are briefly confidered; and a few Obfervations made on the Laws 


that refirain the Trade of Ireland ; with fome Hints refpecting 


America. 8vo. 35. fewed. Robinfon, 


HE author of this Inquiry, who profeffes himfelf to be a 
native of Ireland, informs us, that he has long perceived, 

and often refleéted on two circumftances relative to the ftate of 
that country, which are peculiarly ftriking, and regarded by 
impartial obfervers as the greateft obftructions to its wealth 
and happinefs. The firft of thefe is the retention of a moft 
gtievous fyftem of penal laws, by which the mhabitants are 
dividéd apainft each other, and the greater part of — 
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dered incapable of contributing to the national improvement: 
The fecond circumftance, fays the author, is ‘* the long a- 
vowed, though ufelefs, impolitic, and, as I imagine it will 
appear, arbitrary and unjuft defign of reducing the Irifh to the 
abject itate of being fervile dependents upon the imperious 
will of others.? To afcertain the foundations upon which thefe 
evils were firft eftablifhed, the inquirer takes a general view of 
the ftate of Ireland, from the earlieft period of its conneétion 
with this kingdom. A fuccin& hiftorical detail is here de- 
livered of the various tranfa&tions which tend to elucidate the 
nature of the political relation eftablifhed between England 
and Ireland; under the reign of Henry II. and thofe of fuc- 
ceeding princes. But as the difcuffion of this fubjeé& involves 
fome principles of controvertible authority, and is perhaps not 
entirely uninfluenced by national confiderations, though we 
would not infinuate that thefe are either blameable or unjuft, 
we fhall pafs over this part of the author’s obfervations, and 
proceed to the policy of the penal laws, which is not only the 
principal, but moft important object of the inquiry. 

The difabilities annexed to the Irifh catholics, by the penal 
laws enacted in the reign of queen Anne, are undoubtedly of 
a rigorous nature, and, like every other reftri&tion which af- 
feéts perfonal freedom, tend to diminifh the fpirit of indultry, 
On the inefficacy of thefe laws in anfwering the purpofe for 
which they were originally impofed, and the great advantage 
with which the repeal of them would be attended, the inquirer 
argues in the following manner, 


‘ The only principle to which the penal laws then enaed 
can, at this day, owe their continuance, is that which their 
title avows to have been the objec chiefly aimed at in ena¢ting 
them ; namely, to prevent the farther growth of popery; which, 
upon a flight confideration of the matter, muft appear to be at 
beft a very ill-judged title. Indeed, a clearer proof how little 
the growth of popery has been thereby prevented, cannot be 
‘eng than the imconfiderable number of papifts who have 

ecome converts fince thofe laws were made. 

‘ Poverty and ignorance are infeparable adjuncts, The power 
of fuperftition is always greateft on the minds of the ignorant. 
By keeping the body of thofe people poor, we have, at the fame 
time, kept them in profound ignorance. 

‘ By means of their poverty and ignorance, they are entirely 
in the power of their priefts, whofe fordid policy teaches them, 
that the beft means of preferving their own pitiful livelihood, 
is to infufe fuperftitious ideas of religion into the minds and 
paffions of a wretched vulgar. 

‘ Ignorant and illiterate people feldom look forward to pof- 


fible benefits and reverfionary advantages: none but the blind 
f 4 can 
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can overlook the bleffings and comforts that are offered to them, 
and laid in their way. While, therefore, the papiits have no 
immediate inducements to acquire knowledge, they will remain 
what they are. ‘ Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus ob- 
ftat res angufta domi.” 
¢ Let them but once be poffeffed of fome fhare in that pro-. 
perty which is a chief object of our juridical fyftem, and they 
will become ambitious to acquire a know'edge of thofe laws 
upon which its fecurity depends. They will have a thoufond 
new inducements to polifh themfelvces in every refpect. The 
clouds of ignorance wili be difpelled. “hey will qualify them- 
{clves to fit on juries, and to decide upon quettions in which 
they have a permanent intereft. They will aim at havin ig a 
right to join in fending to parliament thofe who are to provile 
Jaws to regulate and bied their newly acquired pofiefions. Such 
whofe induftry fhall happen to be crowned with ary extracr- 
dinary fhare of wealth, will afpire at being held in the rank of 
gentlemen. ‘They will be ambitious of pufhing themfeives into 
confequence and credit, of exerting their talents and abilities 
for the public good, and of attaining the honour and profit of 
public employments. They wi!l be induced to obtain feais in 
the national fenate, and to affift in making thofe laws ip which 
they will have then fo great a concern: and to do all this they 
muft become proteftants.’ 
—*‘ It cannot be maintained, with the leaft femblance of rea- 
fon or plaufibility, that the poverty of a major part of our 
people is a better fecurity to the government than their interett 
and affection would be. Let us open a door then for that af- 
fection, confidence, and duty, upon which the peace and prof- 
perity of the kingdom might be reafonably founded. ‘I hey are 
ready and willing to enter in atit. ‘They have long been ready 
‘to give the beft teft of their affe€tion to the government that can 
be devifed, by deriving their titles and properties from the 
Jegal fupport and favour of that government. By thefe means 
they will be equally interefted in its prefervation ; for they will 
have as much to lofe by its deftru€tion as any others. Under 
their prefent circumftances, they have little or nothing to for- 
feit. They may be benefited by public commotions and re- 
volutions ; and the only lofs they can fuftain, is the lofs of a 
wretched life of poverty and fervitude; under which, notwith- 
ftanding a few tumultuary rifings (which it fhould be remem- 
bered were not confined to the papifts alone) they have lived 
with wonderful patience.’ 


In fome fucceeding pages the author urges the repeal of 
the obnoxious laws in queftion, upon principles of civilization, 
as well as political expediency. He affirms it to be his opi- 
nion, that they are no longer neceffary to the fecurity of go- 
vernment, but, on the contrary, endanger it, at the fame 
time that they obftru& the improvement of the nation, 
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* Be their influence upon religion what it may, proceeds he, 
human laws fhould not impofe grievous penalties upon the in- 
nocent exercife of rights and faculties, freely beftowed upon 
man by his great Creator, and in which the intereits of fociety 
are no way engaged. One of our moft effential rights is the 
right to think for ourfelves; efpecially in the moit important 
concern of humanity, our notions and worthip of God; and, 
to aft therein conformably to the dictates of nature, working 
upon our underftandings. Religious tenets will not admit of 
being modified, altered, or abandoned in the fame manner as 

oints of political and temporal concern. 

« When I thus avow myfelf a friend to religious liberty, and 
declare againft forcing men’s confciences, I with not to be co:- 
fidered as an advocate for fuffering fa€tious practices to go ua- 
punifhed, becaufe they may be covered with the fantimonious 
pretences of confcience and religion. Let there be laws to pre. 
vent and punith fuch unwarrantable practices; and there ouchr, 
as I intimated before, to be fome eftablifhed religion in every 
ftate, that all members of the community thould regard with de- 
cency and refpect, and not, upon any account, prefume to in- 
jure or infult. To go ftill further, it may be politic to provide 
that all perfons in offices of authority and emolument be of that 
religion; at leaft, that their religious principles and intereit; 
do not materially thwart thofe of the eltablifhed church. This 
is all that the good of the public, which certainly depends upoa 
the fecurity of the ftate, can ever require: and | ‘hope it will 
hardly be thought neceflary to enforce this pofition by remark- 
ing, that it is alfo the opinion of the molt elegant and judicious 
writer * upon the Englifh, or, indeed, any other fyitem of 
laws.’ 

To obviate any obje€tions that may be advanced againft the 
propofed abrogation, from apprehenfions of danger, the au- 
thor omits not to obferve, that it may be carried into execution 
gradually, fo as to make an experiment of its effect, in pars 
ticular places, before the meafure be univerfally adopted. 


« Let the laws, fays he, therefore, which difqualify papifts 
from pofts and occupations of truft and power be fully main- 
tained. This, I apprehend, is all that the public fecurity re- 
quires. But if very wary and cautious minds think it fafer and 
more prudent to proceed by degrees, than to aboliih all the 
other penal laws at one ftroke, let all the penal laws, but chofe 
of queen Anne, ftand for fome time. No greater inconvenience 
can poflibly refult from them, than their continuing to ¢iigrece 
the book of ftatutes; for they have long been deemed too {-vere 
to enforce; and yet, as they can be executed, if necefa~y, 
(which I am convinced will never be the cafe, unlefs we o:ca- 
fion it ourfelves,) it may ftill by fuch men be thought politic to 
allow them an exiftence merely iz terrorem. 


* Blackftone, 
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‘ If the fame caution fhould recommend, at the firft, only a 
partial encouragement to their Roman catholic fellow-fubjeéts, in 
the diminution of the difabilities created by the ftatutes of queen 
Anne, although fuch unneceffary caution will but poftpone the 
many advantages the kingdom would foon experience from a 
more liberal and general way of a&ting; yet, to obviate the 
fears and {cruples of the moft timorous, let the firft encourage- 
ment given them to acquire landed interefts be partial ; and li- 
mited to particular lands, if that be thought advifable ; and for 
particular terms of lives or years.’ | 


In the fubfequent part of the Inquiry the author endeavours 
to perfuade his readers of the expediency of repealing the pe- 
nal laws againft catholics, by a variety of arguments equally 
forcible and ingenious. That he is not an abettor of the 
Romifh religion, infidioufly fuggefting a projeé deftructive of 
the national tranquility, we have the ftrongeft intrinfic evi- 
dence. For the experimental method he propofes, of making 
a partial and progreflive repeal, is totally inconfiftent with the 
idea of fuch a fuppofition. Whether, indeed, the adherence 
to the fuperfiiions of popery would be really diminifhed, by 
an alleviation, or entire removal of the reftriions which the 
legiflature has impofed npon thofe who profefs its tenets, we 
will not prefume to determine. Liberal policy, perhaps, re« 
je&ts the confideration of religious differences. But admittin 
that Roman catholics fhould continue to be excluded from the 
enjoyment of certain privileges in the fame extent with pro- 
teftant fubje&ts, asa ftigma upon the abfurd and erroneous 
doftrines which the religion of the country has exploded, yet 
there feems not to be any valid reafon for refufing at leaft a 
relaxation of penal laws, which are not only grievous in them- 
felves, but apparently prejudicial to the public. The queftion 
is certainly of great importance, and merits the attention of the 
legiflature. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
XII. Memoires pour fervir a la Vie de Nicolas de Catinat, Mae 


rechal de France. t2me. Paris. 


Arfhal Catinat was one of the ableft generals under 
Lewis XIV. ‘The wifdom, bravery, philanthropy, mo- 

defty, and philofophy, confpicuous in his charaéter, have fecured 
him the efteem of foreigners, as well as of his countrymen. His 
pubiic and private life is in thefe Memoirs delineated from av- 
thentic papers, with fidelity and precifion ; and his military 
merit vindicated from the afperfions of the celebrated M. de 
Feuquicres, who appears to have forgotten, that even rivals or 
‘ ene-~ 
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enemies, Ought for their own fake, always to be juft to great and 
amiable characters. | 

Catinat’s anceftors had been mapiftrates: he was at firft de- 
figned for the fame profeflion, ftudied the laws of his country, 
and for fome time aéted as an advocate or counfellor ; but hap- 
pening to be chofen for a plea which he thought perfeétly good, 
and loft notwithftanding, he was difgufted, quitted the bar, 
and entered into the fervice, as lieutenant in a regiment of 
horfe; where he foon diflinguifhed himfelf in the prefence of 
Lewis XIV. by whom he was placed in the regiment of the 
guards, and after being fuccéffively promoted, attained to the 
command of armies, and the dignity of marfhal de France. 

He fought and gained the battle of Staffard, and in the rela- 
tion fent to the court, afcribed all the merits of the day to the 
generals and officers under his command, hardly mentioning 
himfelf, though his horfe had been killed under him, and he had 
received many balls in his cloaths anda contufion in his left 
arm: a news writer, prefent when his relation was read, afked, 
«© Whether M. de Catinat had affifted at the battle ?” 

His firft attention after the battle was to take care of the 
wounded ; the next, toreturn thanks to every regiment. By each 
he was furrounded with a filial affeCtion ; when he came tothat of 
Grancey, which had particularly diftinguifhed itfelf, he dif- 
mcounted to embrace itscolonel. Some foldiers playing at nine pins 
before the camp, left their game to approach him ; he told them 
to return to it; their officers propofed to him to make one of 
the party ; he accepted their invitation, and began to play. A 

neral officer obferving it was fomething extraordinary to be- 
hold a commander in chief playing at nine-pins after gaining a 
battle; ** You are miftaken, replied he; it would be indeed 
ftrange, if he had loft one.” 

He was efteemed and beloved by Fenelon; who wrote him - 
word, that the king, on reading in his cabinet the lift of the 
marefhais of France, had exclaimed at his name, ** This, in- 
deéd, is virtue crowned !”’ 

One of his greateft pleafures was to go very early in the 
mornings to the middle of the Pont Royal, in order to enjoy its 
profpects, the fineft he had ever feen. Another was, ever 
week to vifit the hotel of invalids, where he was received by the 
veterans with the affectionate refpect due to his paternal care for 
them. 

He fixed his retreat at the village of St. Gratien, between St, 
Denis and Pontoife, three French leagues and a half from Paris ; 
in ah old caftle, in a fertile country, and a moft agreeable and 
romantic fituation. ; 

‘ The part of his Jabours moft interefting to humanity, was. 
a regular correfpondence with marefhal Vawban, on the admi- 
niftration of the revenvés of the various countries which they 
had vifited during their military expeditions. They did not 
feek for means of increafing the revenues of their fovereign 

yon 
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yond meafure ; but they endeavoured to find the moft equitable 
repartition of the taxes, and the cheapeft way of collecting 
them.’ 

On account of his cautioufnefs and judgment he was, by the 
foldiers under his command, juftly and fignificantly called, le 
Pere la Penfée, Father Thought: a firname which he appears to 
have deferved in his peaceable retreat, not lefs than in his mi- 
litary expeditions, and more honourable to him than half a 
dozen formal panegyrics could have been. 


XIN. Effai fur les Fardins. Par M, Watelet, de P Académie 
Frangoife, et Honoraire del? Acad. Royale de Peinture, &C. Svo. 
Paris. 

HE author of this pleafing Effay on Gardens entertains 

his readers with a variety of delightful images, thoughts, 
and fentiments, on the beauties of vernal nature, the beft ufe of 
art, the happinefs of retirement, the value and real enjoyment 
of life. 

‘¢ Fortunatus et ille Deos qui novit agreftes,” is the motto 
prefixed to it; and wecannot help congratulating its author, not 
only on his intimate acquaintance with the rural deities, but on 
his merits as a writer, a poet, an artift, a connoiffeur. 

He enters on his fubject by reminding us of the general in- 
clination of the inhabitants of towns for retiring into the coun- 
try at the invitation of the returning fpring. * ‘I here they build 
to themfelves abodes, render them delightful, and in the 
cares attending on thefe fettlements, feek for calm employments 
and pleafure, of which they feel a vague defire, a confufed 
idea, but a certain want: and as there is no individual but 
has imagined fome fiction relative to his inclinations, there 
are alfo none who have not, efpecially in fpring, planned fome 
country retreat. ‘ 

‘ While man is enjoying nature, he will adorn it. To the 
gifts of her fertility, he will add the aids of his own in- 
duftry. Itis in order to attain this completion of enjoyment, 
that fhadowings are defired in the agrémens of the places, 
where one delights to flay, &c.’ 

He then proceeds to an interefting defcription of an elegant 
farm ; reviews the magnificent and tirefome parks of the an- 
cients ; and at length comes to the art of embellifhing modern 
parks, by picturefque, poetical, or romantic decorations, 

He then examines the different places defigned for country re- 
treats, and points out the principles that ought to be regarded 
in cultivating or adorning them. 

‘ In country gardens, ufefulnefs ought to predominate over 
that which is merely agreeable, and conftitute the bafis of the 
pleafure intended. 

‘ In parks, utility fhould be confidered, though without fa- 
crificing beauty ; and art be made fubfervient to nature, 

_ © In places chiefly defigned for pleafure, art may more freely 

exert and difplay itfelf. 
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* In gardens intended for the more delicate and exquifite fen- 
fations, art and riches are employed for the produétion of fu- 
pernatural and prodigious effects, and attempts made to excel 
nature.’ 

As architecture, in its liberal part, defigns the embellifhment 
of all the parts of a vertical plan; and as the defigner of plea- 
fure gardens is employed on the decoration of an horizontal 
one; Mr. Watelet juftly obferves, that the tafk of planning 
pleafure gardens may with greater propriety be configned to the 
painter than to the architect. | 

The painter, therefore, he employs by turns, on transforming 
the retreat of a wealthy, fenfible, learned, and virtuous pro- 
prietor into an elyfium, where he affembles the ftatues of heroes, 
fages, and benefactors to mankind---Quique fui memores alios 
ferere merendo,---fingle or in groups, but in a variety of figni- 
ficant attitudes, to refrefh the memory, fill the imagination, 
raife the mind, improve and ennoble the heart of their hoft and 
his company. And then again, delineates Armida’s palace, 
and Alcinous’ gardens, for the enjoyment of a fenfible yo- 
luptuary. 

The work concludes with a curious defcription of a Chinefe 

arden, and an enchanting picture of Mr. Watelet’s villa, to 
which we will with pleafure attend the reader in our next trip 
to France. 
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14. Rituum Romanorum Tabule. In ufum Auditorum concinnavit 
Jer. Jac. Oberlinus. 4. LZ. M. Elog. Lat. Adj. 8v0. Argen- 
toratl. 

HIS abftra& of Roman antiquities confifts of thirty-two 

tables, or claffes, with their divifions and fubdivifions ; 
and is recommended by its concifenefs, method, fulnefs, and 
perfpicuity. 

15. Recueil del? Academie de Belles Lettres, Sciences €F Arts de 
Marfeille, pour /’ Année 1774: contenant l’Eloge de la Fontaine, 
par M. de Champfort, gui @ remporté le Prix: deux autres 
Eloges qui ont eu Paccefit S une Ode fur le méme Sujet, par M. 
Francois, de Neufchateau, Aficié de Académie. 8vo. Mare 
feille. 

As la Fontaine is a favourite author of every reader of tafte 
and fentiment, this collection of critical eulogiums on his cha- 
raéter and genius, will not prove unacceptable to the public. 

16 Traité Analytique des Eaux Minérales, de leurs Propriétés, & de 
leur Usage dans les Matadies, fait par Ordre du Gouvernement. 
Par M, Raulin, Dofeur en Medecine, &c. Tome II. des Eaux 
Minérales en particulier. 12m0. Paris. 

This volume contains an inftruftive account of the mineral 
waters of Saint Myon, compared with thofe of Selz; of the 

waters 
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waters of Langeac, la Villetour, Chatelguion, and Pouillon, 
compared with thefe of Sedlitz and Seyd{chiitz, Vales, Bi- 
lazai, Bagnols in Gevaudan, Candé, Jaunette, Montbrifon, 
Saint Alban, Sail-fous-Coufan, and Saint-Galmier. 


17. Connoiffance des Veines de Houille ou Charben de Terre, et leur 
Exploitation dans la Mine qut les contient, avec l’Ovigine des Fon- 
taines &F des Ruiffiaux, des Rivieres G des Fleuves. Ouvrage en- 
richi de Planches gravées en taille douce, o4 Pon met fous les yeux 
tout le Détail des Houilligres; (SF une Table du Cours des principaux 
Fleuves de quatre Parties du Monde connu; avee le niveau de 
leurs Sources au deffus du niveau de la Mer, ou la hauteur de la 
pente qui procure ('¢é.oulement de ces Fleuves, depuis leur Source dans 
les Chaines immenfes des Moentagnes ow Elévations du Continent, 
véipanducs fur la Surface de la Terre, jufgu’a Vembouchure des 
Fleuves dans ies differentes Mers ou ils fe portent. Par M.Gen- 
neté, premier Phyficien de feu fa Majefé Imperiale. Seo. 
Nancy. 

The defign and contents of this work are fully explained in 
its title. tis a curious, methodical, and ufefual performance. 


18. Hiftoire de Richard Savage, & de J. Thomfon, traduites de 
VAngiois, par M. le Tourneur. 12me. Paris. 

A character and life fo fingular as that of Richard Savage, and 
delineated by a maiterly writer, cannot be fuppofed to be un- 
known to our readers; we will therefore only obferve that Mr, 
le Tourneur has in his tranflation added to the life of Savage, 
that of James Thomfon, by way of contraft. 

19. Differration Jur PUfage des Cauftiques pour la guérifon radicale §F 
abfolue des Herntes, ou Defcentes, de fagon a m’avoir plus befoin 
de Bandages pour le refie de la Vie. Par M. Gauthier, Con/eiller 
Medecin au Roi, &c. 12mo. Paris. 

This very inftructive and interefting differtation is di€tated by 
philanthropy, and well written; and deferves the attention of 
phyficians and furgeons. 

20. Recueil des Ocuvres Phyfigues F Médicinales, publices en An- 
glois, &F en Latia, par M. Richard Mead, Médecin du Roi de 
la Gr. Bretagne, &c. Traduéion Frangoile, enrichie des dé- 
convertes pofterieures a celles de l’ Auteur, augmentée de plufieurs 
Difcours préliminaires, &F de Notes intéreffantes fur la Phyfique, [ 
Hiftoire Naturcile, la Theorie S la Pratique dela Médecine, Se, 
Avec 8. planches en taille douce. Par M. Coflé, Médecin de 
P Hipital Royal Militaire de Nancy, 2 vols. 8vo. Bouillon. 
Of all the French editions of Dr. Mead’s works, (and there 

are four different ones anterior to Mr. Cofle’s) this appears to be 

incomparably the beft and completeft. 

215« Mémoire fur la récherche des Cau/es qui entretiennent les Fievres 
putrides a Chambery. Par M, Dacquin. 8vo. Chambery. 
This account of the caufes of putrid fevers at Chambery ap- 


pears to be alike applicable to every populous place. 
| 22. Ana- 
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22. Analyse des Eaux thermales d Aix en Savoie, dans laquelle ep 
expofe les diverfes Manitres @’uféer de ces Eaux; la Méthode et le 
Regime qu'il convient de fuivre pendant leur Ufage, et les diffcrentes 
Maladies pour les quelles elles font employées, avec plufieurs Ob- 
Sfervations qui y font rélatives pour en confiater les propriétés.; par 
M. Dacquin, Doeur en Médecine, &c. 12mo. Chambery. 

A valuable addition to the knowledge of mineral waters. 


23. Traité dela Culture du F iguier, fuivi a’ Obfirvations & a’ Ex- 
périences Jur la meilleure Mantére de la cultiwer, Jur les Causes de 
Jon Dépériffement, {F far les moyens a’y rémédier, avec Figures; 
par M. de la Brouffe, Do&eur en Médecine, &c. 12mo. Paris, 
A concife, practical, and ufeful performance. 

24. Fables Orientales, et diverfes Pctfes. Par M. B****, q2m, 

Deux Ponts. 

The greater part of thefe fables are imitations of the apologues 
of Saadi, the Perfian fabulift. 

25. Le ProteGeur Bourgeois, ou la Confiance trabie; Comedie 

en vers, par M. B****, t2mo. Deux Ponts. 

Written by the fame author. His defign; inthis comedy, is 
to remind writers of their own dignity, and to expofe the mean- 
nefs, and affectation of thofe, who, without any real friendfhip or 
generofity, would fain be attended, and revered as protectors of 
learning and genius To this comedy are fubjoined L’Heritage, 
an interefting, dramatical, moral tale; and Le Mariage manqué 
another ufeful moral drama. 

26, Bibliotheque de Peinture, de Sculpture, 9 de Gravure, par M. 
Chriftoph. Theophilede Murr, 2 vols. 8vo. Francfort and 
Leipzig. : 

It is eafy to conceive, that a firft attempt in executing an ex- 
tenfive and multifarious plan, muft in fevera] re{pects be very 
defective. With all its defects, however, this is a ufeful com- 
pilation, and not deftitute of merit. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
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24. 4 Letter to James Macpherfon, E/g, with an Addrefs to the 
Public on bis Hiftery of Great Britain, and his Original Papers. 
4to. 6d. Almon. 

HE author of this Letter expoftulates with Mr. Macpher- 
fon on the publication of the Stuart papers, as being in- 
jurious to the memory of feveral eminent perfons, and, in his 
opinion, not of authority fufficient to obtain credit. With ref- 
e& to the objection firft mentioned, it is not admiffible; and of 
the other we have already delivered our fentiments, in the re- 

view of the H:ftary and Original Papers. 


28. Proceedings of the Governor and Council at Fort William, -re- 
SpeGing the Adminiftration of Juftice amongft the Natives in Ben- 
gal. 8vo. 25. 6d. Almon. 

We are here prefented with a plan for the adminifration of 
jultice, extracted from the proceedings of a committee, held for 
. that 
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that purpofe, in the province of Bengal, in 1772. In the 
framing of this plan, the committee profefs to have confined 
themfelves, with a fcrapulous exaétnefs, to the conftitutional 
terms of judicature, already eftablifhed in the province, which 
are not only fuch as they thought the beft calculated for expe- 
diting the courfe of juftice, but likewife beft adapted to the 
underftandings of the people. When they have deviated in any 
refpeét from the known forms, they feem to have been induced 
by fatisfaétory reafons. 

29. Fufice and Policy. An Effay om the increafing Growth and 
Enormizies of our great Cities, Part II. 8vo. 1s.6d. Dil ly. 
About two years ago the firft part of this performance was 

publifhed *. This fecond part contains only the chapter which 

was deferred in the former, containing the plan of an union of 

Great Britain and Ireland.---The crude and extravagant reveries 

of a chimerical projector. 

A i a le 


go. The Schsol-boy, a Porm. In Imitation of Mr. Phillips’s Splen- 
did Shilling. 4to. 1s. Kearfly. 

We have not for fome time feen a poem that more juftly me- 
yited commendation than this performance. If the author be 
expofed to any animadverfion, it is for reciting the poem in the 

erfon of a fchool-boy, with whofe fuppofed abilites the energy 
of defcription and pomp of verfification are inconfiftent, 


31. Flights of Fancy. By the rev. Thomas Penrofe. 470. 15. 
Walter. 

The poems in this colleétion are entitled, The Helmets, The 
Caroufal of Odin, and Madnefs. In one they are diftin- 
guifhed by lively defcription, glowing fentiment, and animated 
verfification. 

32. The Mufis and Graces on a _ to Grofvenor-Square. 440, 
1s. Bew. 

This publication confifts of four ballads, in different kinds 
of meafure, and written in that frifky ftrain which we may fup- 

ofe to be the Jon ton, when nothing is to be heard at Parnaflus 
but the effufions of mirth and feftivity. To thefe are added a 
few verfes, entitled the Elopement, and a Madrigal in French. 


33- Accommodation, a pottical Epiftle to John Afhby, E/q. By 
Rowley Thomas. 4fo. Longman. 

Mr. Rowley Thomas’s mvfe is fuch a * bland, good-natur’d, 
laughing, frolic? nymph of Parnaflus, that were we even dif- 

ofed to criticife her gambols, her blithefome humour would 
difarm us of feverity, and induce us to approve of the Accom- 
modation. 

34. The Feathers, aTale. 4to. 1s. Bladon. 

As feathers are become fo fafhionable a part of female drefs, 

we hope the mode will not fail to be adopted by the hand-maids 





—— 


* See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxv. p. 317. 
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to the Mufes; but that inftead of wearing them on their heads» 
which are already endowed with fufficient levity, they will dif- 
pofe of them in fuch a manner as to facilitate their aereal excur- 
fions to the lofty regions of Parnaffus. 
35- Falkion, a Poem. sto. 18+ Newbery. 
The author endeavours to expofe the caprice of fafhion, by 
fhewing its diverfity in different countries. The contraft affords 


little picturefque defcription, and the poem is in the ftyle of 
mediocrity. 


36™ Philofophic Venus, an Erbic Epiftle. 410. 15.62. Bew. 

We have often had occafion to cen(ure thofe loofe produdtions 
which have an obvious tendency to increafe the diffolutenefs of 
manners; but never was the indignatioh of criticifm more 
juftly provoked on this account, than by the prurient effufion 
now before us. Under the fpecious epithets of a philofophic Ve- 
nus, and an erhic epiltle, we are introduced to the myfteries of 
the Dea Aggodiln, amidft a fymphony of the moft obfcene and li- 
bidinous ftrains which the author’s imagination could fuggett ; 
whofe indelicate fentiments are too d:fgufting to be relifhed, 
even by the moft abandoned libertine. 


37+ The Silver Tail, aTale. In Two heroic Epiftles from Mr. 

S z, of the Exchequer to Signora A**j**e, with Signora 

A**s**’s Anfwer to Mr. S**z. 410. 15. Bladon. 

Hitherto only one of thefe heroic epiftles is publifhed ; and 
from this fpecimen of the author’s talents, we fhould not regret 
if Signora’s anfwer never appeared in print, We would advife 
this clerk in the exchequer to attend to the duties of his office, 
and renounce the purfuit of poetry, which requires very differ- 
ent qualifications from thofe of his employment. 

38. Ode to the Britifh Empire. 410.15. Evans. Paternofter-Row. 


A dull rhapfody, entirely deititute of the fire effentially ne- 
ceffary to this {fpecies of compofition. | 


DRAMATIC, . 
39 Cloacina; a Comi-Tragedy. 410. 15. 6d. Kearfly. 
This is intended as a fatire on modern dramatic produétions ; 
and though it has no pretenfion to the fuccefs of The Re- 
bearfal, which was written with a fimilar defign, yet it contains 
fome ftrokes of humour, which may preferve it from being ofe 
fered as a facrifice to the goddefs whofe name it bears, 


o. Ii Conclave del mpoccixxiv. Drama della Mufica; or, the 
Conclave of MDCCLXXIP. a mufical Drama. 8vo. 25. Dilly. 

* The original of this piece made its firft appearance at Rome, 
during the late long conclave, where it afforded fome enter- 
tainment, Whatever may have been its reception in the papal 
territories, it is not calculated to attract any attention in this 
country. Nor, independent of the uninterefting nature of the 
fubjeét, has the tranflator been at fufficient pains to fecure its 
fuccefs by an elegant and poetical verfion of the mufica} 

rts. | 

Wes, XXXIX. May 1775. Gg NOVEL 
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VNOVEL. 


41. Tee Daughter ; or the Hiftory of Mi/s Emilia Royfton, and 
Mif; Harriet Ayres. Jn @ Series of Letters. By the Authore/a 
of the Exemplary Mother. 12mo. 3s. Dodfley. 


While the province of romance-writing is generally ufurped 
by mercenaries, who inflame the paffions and corrupt the minds 
of young readers, it is with much pleafure that we meet with a 
novel calculated to enforce any of the moral duties. ‘To draw 
a perfect pattern of filial obedience is the grand objec of the 
prefent performance, the ground work of which (to ufe the 
writer’s expreflion) was publifhed fome years fince under the 
title of, * Letters between Emilia and Harriet.? The good fenfe 
and abilities of its author were confpicvous in that work, and 
procured it a favourable reception, but the improvements now 
made, render ‘ The Daughter,’ a far more valuable prefent to 
the public. 

The very amiable character of Emilia is well fupported in the 
letters which fhe writes to her friend, and, however confonant we 
have rea‘on to prefume this chara&ter may be to that of the fair 
author, the lively ityle of Harriet’s letters evince, that the can 
equally well fupport a feigned one. Of her poetry, indeed, of 
which fome fpecimens are introduced, we give the preference 
greatly to the graver pieces. In one of thefe, The Ode to Cha- 
rity, we have obferved a miftake, which feems to have been 
made at the prefs. The name of a lady in this ode is marked 
with an afterifk, as a reference to a note containing the cha- 
racter of a gentleman. Doubtlefs, inftead of the lady’s name, 
fome other was intended. The charaéter in quettion is fo ho- 
nourable to humanity, that we fhall tranfcribe it at length, and 
have the fatisfaction to premife, that we have great reafon to 
believe it is not exaggerated. ; 

‘ The gentleman here meant, was William Fellowes, Efq. 
of Shottifham in Norfolk, lately deceafed. Whofe ability and 
integrity as a magiftrate, and a man, would themfelves alone 
endear his memory to pofteiity, did not an unbounded benevo- 
volence eclipfe the luftre of thofe other qualities ia him, whith 
would fpread a glory round the chara¢ter of any other perfon. 

‘ He was another Man or Ross; with a more ample fortune 
indeed, but with a benevolence enlarged. in proportion to his 

ffefions. For it was not merely the fuperfluity of his wealth 
which he employed to fecd the hungry. choath the naked, and 
eure the difeafed, but nobly defpiing ail the pageantry of life, 
he was frugal in every article of expence for himfelf, that he 
might be liberal to every ip-cies of want in others. 

‘ His benevo'ence hkewife actuated him in every relation, 
and influenced every action of his life. Jt not only flowed in 
the moft I1beral bounty to the deferving, and the amplett relief 
to the diftreffed; but it diffuted itfelf likewile in the kindett 
pity to the vicious, the moft unafictted philanthropy to all his 
— fellow- 
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fellow-creatures, and the moft tender humanity to the whole 
animal creation.’ 

As our readers could form but an inadequate idea of the me- 
rit of this performance from any abridgement or quotation, we 
fhall content ourfelves with a general recommendation of the 
whole to their perufal. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


42. 4 Blow at the Rost of ail pricfily Claims. 8v0. 15. 64. 
johaofon. 

The author’s defign is to prove, that every layman has a right 
not only to pray and preach in public, but alfo to adminiiter the 
ordinances of baptifm and the Lord’s fupper; that they, to 
whom thefe offices are now committed, derive all their autho- 
rity from the people, who choofe to attend upon them, not 
from ordination either by a bifhop or prefbyters; and that it 
would have been happy for the Cahriitian world, if the laity 
had always afferted thefe rights, which were theirs from the be- 

innin 

While our author endeavours to eftablifh thefe principles, he 
does not feem to confider the coniequences, which would attend 
the fcheme he propofes.---Let us only imagine the forms of or- 
dination abolifhed, and:the laity permitted to execute the offices 
of the clergy, we fhould have no longer a learned and regular 
order of men, properly prepared and qualified for the import- 
ant purpofes of propagating, illuftrating, and defending Chrif- 
tianity; the ordinances of religion would lofe a great part of 
their folemnity, and of courfe their efficacy ; and every wrong- 
headed dreamer would fet up for an illuminated preacher. 


43+ 4 Scriptural Confutation of the Arguments againfi the One 

Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy Gbift, produced by the 

rev. Mr. Lindfey in bis late Apvlogy. By William Bargh, Ej. 

8vo. 35. Nicoll. 

This writer fets out with obferving, that the divine nature is 
an objeét beyond the limits of reafon ; that we fhould beware 
of the delofions of natural religion, ‘if, fays he, there be fuch 
a religion ;’ ;’ that the Scriptures are the ultimate refource, be- 
yond which we are not to feck for the groense of whatever is 
aflerted in them, and that to yield the degree of affent, which 
we call belief, is the beit, nay, the only exertion of our reafon, 
in the cafe before us. 

He then proceeds to confider the evidence of our Saviour’s 
divinity, which he fays is imparted to,us by four different reve- 
dations: 1. by the law and the prophets ; ; 2. by the word and 
works of our Saviour; 3. by the apoftles in their difcourfes and 
epifties; and, iaftly, by our Saviour himfelf, after his afcen- 
dion, in the miffion of the holy {pirit, and the Apocalypfe. 

From thefe fources he has collected fix or feven hundred texts 
of Scripture, relative to our Saviour; and very ingenioufly dif- 
wovered * multitudiuous proofs,’ in favour of his Godhead, 
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where no body befides himfelf, and two or three more fuch pe- 
hetrating geniufes, would be able to deteé the leat appearance 
of an argument. 
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44. Diffrtations upon feveral Paffages of the Sacred Scriptarcse 
Vol. Il. By John Ward, LL.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Johniton. 

The firft volume of Dr. Ward’s Differtations upon Paffages of 
Scripture appeared in 1761, and has been well received by the 
public. The prefent, though not, as the former volume, tran- 
{cribed for the prefs, was equally defigned for it by the author ; 
for the editor informs us, that the profeffor left a paper, in- 
titled, Differtations, Vol. II. in which he fpecified the fubjects, 
of the fifty-four critical difquifitions in this volume, and re- 
ferred to the pages of his manufcript, where they were to be 
found; with a note, fignifying, that the firft twelve had been 
reviewed and fettled. In the fubfequent numbers the reader 
may probably obferve fome inaccuracies and egotifms ; but they 
are only fuch as a man in writings originally defigned for his 
own ufe, and never afterwards correéted for the prefs, is not 
folicitous to avoid. 

The fubjeéts are, The Sabbath inftituted at the Creation ; 
Chrift the Seed of the Woman, and the Saviour of all good 
Men in all Ages ; Sacrifices moft probably of divine Appoint- 
ment; The Sons of God and the Daughters of Men, Gen. vi. z. 
Jacob’s Chara@ter ; the Invention of Letters; the Nature of the 
Jewith Jubilee ; our Saviour’s Temptation; the Authenticity of 
the Paflage relating to the Woman taken in Adultery, John viii. 
and the like. 

In thefe Differtations (which are very fhort) the profeffor ap- 
pears to be a good fober critic, on the fide which is ufually 


ftyled orthodox, and feldom adventuring out of the common 
toad, 


45- Religious Correfpondence: or the Difpenfation of Divine Gra“é’ 
windicated, from the Extremes of Libertine and Fanatical Prin* 
ciples: in a Series of Letters to a@ Lady. 2 vols. fmall 8vo. 
5s. fewed. Hay. 


Thefe Letters contain the fubftance of a correfpondence, which 
is faid to have been occafioned by the following fentiment, ex- 
preffed by the author, but not admitted by his friends: * That 
the doftrines of grace in the gofpel, with their evidence, may 
be referred to the good fenfe of an intelligent perfon, with no 
lefs fuccefs than the truths of morality and natural religion.’ 

In purfuance of his defign, the author gives his correfpon- 
dent what he terms ‘ a fucciné& account of the beginning, pro- 
grefs, and completion of the work of grace in the hearts of the 
children of light ;? and then proceeds to anfwer objections, to 
expofe the difingenuoufnefs of libertines, &c. . 

He appears to be a ferious and pious Chriftian, moderate in his 
principles, but conceiving a great diflike to the notions advanced 
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by Dr. Prieftley *, and other writers of a fimilar way of thinking 
on theological fubjeéts. | 


This performance bears the unqueftionable marks of piety and. 


learning; but either from a tinéture of Calvinifm, a prolixity 
in his difquifitions, a want of perfpicuity in bis method, or of 
eafe in his language; or rather from a combination of all thefe 
in a flight degree, it is deftitute of thofe agrém:ns, which we ex- 
pected to find in a Series of Letters to a Lady. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


46. Two Leiters to the rev. Mr. John Kennedy, containing an 
Account of many Miftakes in the aftronomical Part of bis Scrip- 
ture Chronology, and bis abufive Treatment of aftronomical Aue 
thors. By James Fergufon, #. R.S. 80. 6d. Cadell. 

In our Review for February laft, we laid before our readers 
an account ef Mr. Kennedy’s Letters to the rev. Dr. Blair, 
which have given occafion to the prefent little pamphlet by Mity 
Fergufon. In that account we remarked feveral errors, befides 
his falfe and illiberal reflections on feveral refpe€table per? 
fons, of whom the author of the pamphlet now before us was 


one. It feems there have long fince been -differences and dif- . 


putes fubfitting between thefe two gentlemen, concerning fome 
aftronomical principles; for we find that fo long ago as the 
year 1763, Mr. Fergufon wrote the latter of thefe two letters, 
in the Critical Review ; to which he had been induced by fome 
ungenerous treatment from his opponent. ‘That letter, (which 
clearly expofes Mr. Kennedy’s ignorance in aftronomy, &c. and 
was written with that candour and delicacy which do honour to 
its author as a man) was never anfwered or taken notice of by 
Mr. Kennedy: and thus the affair refted between them, till the 
laft mentioned gentleman, in his late pamphlet, again took oc- 
cafion to abufe Mr. Fergufon without any apparent reafons 
which has induced this gentleman to publifh, in this form, his 
former letter, prefacing it with another fhort one to: fhew the 
occafion of this republication of it to the world more at large. 
This prefatory letter we fhall here extract for the farther fatis- 
faction of our readers. 


* To the reverend Mr. Kennedy. 


¢ Reverend Sir, 
‘ You know, that in the Critical Reviews for May and June 
A. D. 1763, I gave fome Account of your Syftem of Chrono. 
logy unfolding the Scriptures, But although in that account, 





‘* Dr. Prieftley, fays our author, is, in Natural Philofophy, a 
very confiderable genius; but, in moral and theological refearches, 
very mean and contemptible. He has annihilated the devil, and 
the pains of hell, at leaft till the refurrection, After a fhort {pace 
of fuffering pofterior to the refurreétion, he affures his difciples of 
a fpeedy refcue, and of the annihilation of hell itfelf, with all its 
torments. He beftows the eucharift upon infants; gives up the 
immateriality of the foul, and infifts upon its dependence upon 
the body,’ &c. pe 119 . 
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I adhered ftri€tly to the truth, it appeared, by a fmall pamph- 
Jet you publifhed foon after, that I had incurred your Sigh dif- 
pleafure. And, in order to avoid all further difputes between 
us about aftronomical matters, in fome months afterward J ad- 
dreffed a letter to you in the Critical Review ; of which, I have 
not yet found that you have taken any notice in print. 

* But now it feems you want to revive the old affair between 
us: for, in the preface to your letters to the reverend Dr. Blair, 
printed in the year 1773 (which | never heard of till a few 
months ago, when they fell accidentaily into my hands), you 
charge me with having found an eclipfe of the moon, in the year 
before Chrift 201, two days before the moon was full; and 
with having mif calculated the days of all the eclipfes on record 
before the Chriftian era, befides having been guilty of many 
other ‘* enormous errors” in my tables and calculations. You 
have likewife afferted (in the fame preface) that I am “ an illi- 

ate and incompetent judge ;” and that, if there had been a 
Cenfor Tabularum among us, all my folar and lunar tabies, 
without exception, would have been interdiéted, as unfit for 
common vfe.”” You, Sir, have fet yourfelf up for this Cenfor 
Tabularum ; for you have aifo faid, in the fame preface, that 
if a proficieat was to calculate, even by Meyer’s Tables, (al- 
though by the bye, they were never found to differ one minate 
of time from obfervation) he would find that they are no folar 
and lunar tables at all. A very fine compliment to the go- 
vernment under which you live, for having given Meyer’s wi- 
dow fuch a large fum for thefe tables in manufcript ; and to our 
aftronomers royal, for calculating the Nautical Ephemeris from 
them, for finding the longitude. 

You may abufe me as much as you pleafe: but, however #//i- 
terate you take me to be, I| believe | know the meaning of the 
few Hebrew words * at the bottom of this page; which I need 
not explain to you, who are a good Hebrew {fcholar, and too 
well acquainted with your Bible to be at any lofs wher to find 
them. And, as many who read this may be quite ignorant of 
the Hebrew language, I fhall neither give the Englifh mean- 
ing of them, nor dire&t where to-find them; becaufe I would 
not willingly raife a general laugh againtt you. 

The whole reafon for your finding fault with my folar and 
lunar tables is, that they do not agree with your calculations for 
ancient times or events. Indeed it would be a great wonder if 
they did ; for they are founded upon aftronomical obfervations, 
whereas the whole bafis of your’s is only an affumed hypothefis, 
which you call Mo/are principles, and whereby you pretend to 
have found out in what year of the Julian period the world was 
created. A thing that notonly Mofes and the prophets have been 
filent about, but even our Saviour and his apoftles alfo: and con- 
fequently a thing that no man now can know, without an im- 
mediate revelation from heaven, which we are not to expect. 
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And the late reverend Mr. Bowen of Briftol, has plainly thewn, 
that by calculating upon principles fimilar to your's, he can 
prove the date of the creation to be as many years before or af- 
ter your date thereof as he pleafes: of which he has given ex- 
amples in the Chriftian’s Magazine feveral years ago. Ia- 
deed I am glad that you have condemned my tables : for, if you 
had commended them, they muit have agreed with your calcu- 
lations; and then the mereft dabbler in aftronomy could have 
proved them to be falfe. 

In your Scripture Chronology you have taken a figure from 
my Book of Aftronomy, and s4ere you infinuate that I had 
meant by it to amufe or deceive the unwary learner. But, ina 
pamphlet which you publifhed /ocx aster, you inferted the fame 
figure: there you applauded it, and faid it was taken from Dr. 
Long ; although the doétor has no fuch figure in his book, —— 
‘This, I remember, was taken notice of by the Reviewers, wh 
called upon you to fhew from which plate of the doétor’s at 
nomy you copied that figure, and in what part of his book 
defcribes it: but you never complied with their defire—for this 

ood reafon, that you could not. 
« With refpeét to the number of people who can read and 
judge, a fingle Critical Review can fall only into the hands of 
few perfons; and moft of thofe who have read my above-men- 
tioned letter to you therein, may probably have forgot it at 
this diftance of time. I therefore now think proper to publifh 
it, with fome additional notes, fubjoining it to this, as a full 
anfwer to all you have hitherto written, or ever can write, 
againit me. I know, you did not like it at firft, and if you dif- 
like it ftill, you muft thank yourfelf for its fecond appearance, 
which is entirely owing to what you have mentioned concerning 
me in the preface to your Letters to Dr, Blair. Iam, 
Reverend Sir, your humble Servant, 


JAMES FERGUSON: 


We fhall conclude this article with juft obferving, that 
throughout the whole of this difpute, Mr. Fergufon has evinced 
himfcif to be a good man, and a good aftronomer; while, on 
the other hand, Mr. Kennedy not only manifefts his ignorance 
of that fubje@, but has alfo behaved in fuch a manner, as is 
both inconfiftent with the meeknefs of Mofes, whofe difciple he 
affids to be, and with the goodnefs and humility of Ze/us Chrift, 
whofe difciple he ought to be by his profeffion, 


47- Narrative of an extraordinary Efcape out of ths Hands of the 
Indians én the Gulph of St. Lawrence, &c. Alfo a providential 
Ejcape aft:r a Shipwreck in coming from the Ifland of St. John, 
&e. By Gamaliel Smethurit. 4gto.. 15.62. Bew. 
It is noc uncommon for men, even without defign, to magnify | 

the difficulties n which cthemfelves have been perfonally in- 

volved; and by ‘his principle Mr. Smethurft feems to have been 

actuated in publifhing the narrative both of his extraordinary 
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and providential efcape. For fo far as we can perceive, he did 
not meet with any difafter, either by land or water, that can 
be reckoned extraordinary in a high degree of latitude, in the 
winter. 


48. The Proceedings at large, in a Caufe on an Aion brought by 
Anthony Fabrigas, Gent. again? Lieut. Gen. John Moftyn, 
Governor of the Ifland of Minorca, Colnel of the firf? Regiment 
of Dragoon Guards, and one of the Grooms of bis Majefty’s 3e- 
Chamber ; for falfe lmprifonment and Banifoment from Minorca 
zo Carthagena in Spain. Tried before Mr. Fufice Gould, iz 
the Court of Common- Pleas, in Guildhall, London, on the 1326 
of July, 1773. Containing the Evidence verbatim as delivered 
by the Witnejes; with all the Speeches and Arguments of the 
Counfel and of the Court. Fol. 5s. 6d Kearfly. 


Of the proceedings in this caufe we have already given.a® 
count in vol. xxxvi. p. 439. And alfo of the farther pro™ 
Beaings on the writ of error in the court of King’s Bench ; 
vol. xxxvill. p. 479, when it was ordered by lord Mansfield to 
ftand for another argument. Accordingly, on Jan. 27,°1775, 
the cafe was again argued by Serjeant Glyn on the part of Mr. 3 
Fabrigas, and Serjeant Walker on behalf of governor Moftyn ; ) 
when the court ordered the judgment to be afirmed ; by which 
this important caufe is determined. Such of our readers who 
with to fee defpotifm and cruelty punifhed, and injured inno- 
cence redreffed, will find abundant fatisfaCtion in the perufal of 
this trial. ‘Thofe who are pleafed with contemplating the dif- 
ferent powers of the human mind, wil] enjoy the manly elo- 
quence of ferjeant Glyn, the ingenious fophiitry of Mr. Buller, 
the topical reafoning of Mr. Peckham, and the clear diftinguith- 
ing judgment of lord Mansfield. To thofe of. the profeffion we 
particularly recommend it for the fake of the record and bill of 
exceptions, of which there are no precedents in print that we 
recolle& fo accurate and fo much to be depended on. 


Vv 49. Forgery unmafked ; or, Genuine Memoirs of the Two unfortue 
nate Brothers, Robert and Daniel Perreau, and Mrs. Rudd, 
$vo. 1s. Grant. 


An attempt to profit by the curiofity of the public with refpect 
to two unfortunate brothers, who are accufed of acts of capital 
delinquency. 

50. The Hiftory of Chefs, together with foort and plain Infiruions 
by which any one may play at it without the Help of a Teacher. 
By R. Lambe. 8ve. 25. 6d. j/ewed. Dilly. 

Mr. Lambe difcovers a confiderable degree of learning, in 
profecuting the hiftory of this ancient game, and the ioftructions 
he gives are fuch as may be eafily practifed, 
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